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LITERATURE AND PERSONALITY: ANALYSIS OF 
THE NOVELS OF D. H. LAWRENCE* 


Part I 


HAROLD GRIER McCURDY 
Milligan College, Tennessee 


The hypothesis that imaginative literature is a projection of the 
personality of the author has been discussed in a previous article* 
which, while briefly examining the hypothesis itself, was principally 
concerned with pointing out errors to be avoided in applying it to 
concrete material. It was argued that Freud’s “cipher method” of 
interpretation is inadmissable when dealing with literary material 
like the novel in the absence of the author’s free-associations, and 
that, on the contrary, it is perfectly legitimate under the present 
hypothesis to try to extract information about an author’s personal- 
ity from such material by treating it as a whole and subjecting it 
to direct, noninterpretive analysis. One aim of the present article 
is to illustrate this approach. Incidentally, the hypothesis itself will 
receive support from the demonstration that certain elements and 
dramatic configurations persist in a recognizably similar form 
through a long series of separate novels by a single author. At the 
same time in the course of illustrating the method it will appear 
exactly what sort of information about a given individual’s per- 
sonality can be obtained by an analysis of one kind of literary pro- 
duction. 

The material which will be used here consists of the thirteen 
major novels of D. H. Lawrence? as listed in Table 1 on page 198. 


*I wish to acknowledge my sincere gratitude to the late Professor William 
McDougall, to the late Professor William Stern, and to Professors Helge Lund- 
holm and Karl Zener of Duke University, for the generous encouragement they 
gave me during the preparation of my doctor’s dissertation, upon which this 
series of articles is based. The quotations from The White Peacock and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover are reprinted with the permission of Curtis Brown, Ltd. 

* McCurdy, Harold Grier. Literature and personality. Charact. & Pers., 1939, 
7, 300-308. 

? David Herbert Lawrence, b. Sept. 11, 1885, Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, 
England, d. March 2, 1930, Vence, Alpes Maritimes, France. 
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In the table they are given in order of composition, in conformity 
with a suggestion of my previous article that chronology should not 
be overlooked, since it is possible that developmental changes may 
occur in the case of a long series of novels. 


ACTUAL ANALYTICAL PROCEDURE 


Two distinct approaches to the analysis of a group of novels are 
conceivable. One might examine in detail the author’s first novel, 
and then proceed chronologically through the rest, trying to find 
how much of the second is contained in the first, how much of the 
third in the second, and so on systematically to the end; or one 
might, on the other hand, first get a general view of all the novels 
by a rapid preliminary reading and only then, with the general im- 
pressions thus gained, descend to a minute analysis of separate 
novels. It is this second method which I have adopted in the case 
of Lawrence. The aim of my presentation here, however, is not to 
follow the actual course of analysis, but rather to display the type 
of analysis performed on individual novels and then to give the 
results obtained for the whole group. To illustrate the analytical 
procedure, Lawrence’s first novel and one of his last will be ex- 
amined in detail. It is hoped that this selection of two novels sep- 
arated by a space of approximately twenty years will afford the 
reader some insight into the nature and extent of the internal con- 
nections binding together all thirteen of the novels, as well as permit 
him to see the importance I have assigned to the classification of 
the dramatis personae and to the description of their emotional and 
dynamic relationships. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CHARACTERS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
The White Peacock 


A peculiarity of Lawrence’s first novel, The White Peacock, 
is that the story is told in the first person by one of the active char- 
acters. This is merely a technical device, however, omission of 
which would not alter the more important fact that the narrating 
character, Cyril Beardsall, is endowed with more inner experiences, 
acts more as a perceiving and feeling subject, is more intimately 
known by the reader, than any other character in the novel. In fact, 
in some of Lawrence’s other novels which do not use this device, 
the concentration of subjectivity in one single character (for in- 
stance, Alvina of The Lost Girl) is even greater. Characters of this 
sort, which will occasionally be referred to here as “centers of 
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consciousness,” occur in every novel, and it is largely through them 
that the reader establishes contact with the other characters and finds 
meaning in their activity. 

In The White Peacock a character who would rank as the chief 
center of consciousness but for the presence of Cyril is Cyril’s sister 
Lettie. Lettie is younger (at the beginning of the story nearing 
twenty), but the two are much alike. Cyril is tall, thin, and delicate. 
Lettie is nearly six feet tall, slender, with blonde hair (“yellow, 
tending toward a dun brown’’*) and beautiful hands. They are 
bound together not only by birth and physical similarity but by a 
deep mutual affection. Almost the sole difference between them is 
that of sex, and even this seems slight when it is considered that 
their sexual interests are nearly the same. 

The male character to whom both are attracted, Cyril more con- 
sistently than Lettie, is George Saxton, a farmer. Powerfully built, 
brunet, with sun-darkened skin, though he works rhythmically and 
effectively on the farm, he is awkward in society. Lettie, who is 
graceful and brilliant, calls him a “great brute,” a “primitive man,” 
even “mon Taureau.”* He is cruel in a thoughtless animal way (lik- 
ing, for instance, to catch and kill rabbits with his bare hands), but a 
certain inner tenderness gives his eyes “that vulnerable look so pe- 
culiar to the Saxons in their emotional moments.” Sexual passion 
renders him mute and ineffectual. 

Like Cyril, George has a younger sister, Emily, who shares in 
his characteristics. She differs from him in being much less gross 
and not at all cruel. Extravagantly emotional, “she knows herself 
powerless in the tumult of her feelings, and adds to her misfortunes 
a profound mistrust of herself.”® Between George and Emily the 
affection which binds Cyril and Lettie together is missing. 

There is one other major character. This is Leslie Tempest, 
scion of a wealthy, socially prominent, industrial family. He is 
athletic, lithe and graceful, with blond hair of a ginger color, and 
though not handsome (“his eyebrows were too light, his nose was 
large and ugly, and his forehead, though high and fair, was without 
dignity’’’) is socially very acceptable. Because he dresses smartly, 
Lettie in a moment of displeasure can condemn him as a “mean 
fop,’’® and because he is cultured and enjoys tennis, George can be 

* The White Peacock. London: Dent, 1935. P. 11. 
* Ibid., pp. 107, 31, 25, respectively. 


° [bid., p. 267. * [bid., p. 108. 
* [bid., p. 51. * [bid., p. 85. 
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contemptuous of his “ladies’ accomplishments.”’® He _ habitually 
adopts the tone and bearing of a superior who comes close to snob- 
bery, as illustrated by his dismissal of George as a “common fel- 
low.’’?° 

It will be seen that Leslie is physically more like Lettie (and 
Cyril) than is George. Socially, too, they are more on the same 
level, and Leslie’s superior tone is matched by Lettie’s haughtiness 
and imperiousness, referred to throughout the novel. 

These characters of The White Peacock fall readily enough into 
the tripartite scheme which a general survey of the novels suggests 
as a possible way of classifying most of Lawrence’s major char- 
acters. The scheme accommodates the five characters as follows: 
(a) those acting as important centers of consciousness (Cyril, Let- 
tie) ; (b) those who are physically dark, pronouncedly sexual and 
emotional, and close to animals and the earth (George, Emily) ; and 
(c) those who are physically blond, and occupied with industry or 
business and society (Leslie, Lettie). For a systematic classification 
of the major characters of all the novels in terms of this scheme 
see Table 1 (page 198). 


EMOTIONAL AND DyNAMIC RELATIONS IN 
The White Peacock 


At the core of the emotional relations with which this novel 
deals is the love of Cyril for his sister and for George. His love 
for his sister, which is brooding and protective, is so genuine that 
when Leslie becomes engaged to her, he is overwhelmed with de- 
pression.1 On the other hand, he continually encourages George 
in his courtship of her and helps to arrange situations which will 
bring the two together. Back of this favoritism is an ardent friend- 
ship, whose crowning experience is a physical intimacy which barely 
misses being a complete sexual act in the strict sense.1* Cyril’s pas- 
sion is somewhat obscured by his role as go-between for his sister, 
and much of his bantering criticism of George is thereby made to 
look like an effort merely to stimulate him to sexual activity in the 
direction of Lettie, supplementing Lettie’s own sexual play, which 
takes the same form; but the effect on George is that he tends to 
regard both of them similarly, saying, for instance, that “It would 
need Cyril or Lettie to keep me alive in Canada.’”’4* The near identity 
of Cyril and Lettie in their relation to George is further proved by 


amih 
10 Tod. 0. 23. " Tbid., pp. 93 f. 
12 Tbid., pp. 247 f. 18 Tbid., p. 210. Italics are mine. 
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the logical outcome that, when George fails in his suit for Lettie, 
the intimacy between him and Cyril also virtually disappears. In 
the triangle of mutual love formed by these three, the weak point is 
that angle where male and female meet. Here the triangle gives 
way when George’s rival Leslie wins, and Cyril, Lettie, and George 
are scattered apart—Cyril to become a mere phantom, George to 
descend gradually to ruin. It is of interest to follow the stages of 
George’s decline. 

When George sees that Lettie prefers his rival, he begins court- 
ing his cousin Meg, a voluptuous female animal. He marries her 
and goes to live in her inn, where in spite of certain temptations 
thrown in his way—drink, dissolute men—he flourishes. After a 
short while, however, Lettie, now also married, renews her flirta- 
tions with him; and with her image before him, “wonderful in her 
culture and facility,”’?* he becomes critical of his wife, yields to the 
temptations of drink and dissolute company, and in a few months, 
when Meg bears him twin boys, has grown thoroughly brutal. Dur- 
ing this period his old interest in horses expands into a reckless 
passion for horse dealing, and it is in the company of horses and 
his horse-dealing cronies that he spends most of his time. 

Thus Lettie is responsible for the beginning of George’s down- 
fall. But there is another factor: the arrival of the children. Their 
presence raises Meg from her former humble position to one of 
dominance. George complains less, however, of her assumption of 
power than of her excessive love for these infant boys. In defense, 
he betakes himself increasingly to his horses and _ horse-dealing 
friends, who “made mock of the authority of women.”’?5 

About two years after George’s fatal renewal of interest in 
Lettie, on a visit to Cyril in London, where their old intimacy flares 
up momentarily, he has his eyes opened to the miseries of the poor 
in the city and, on the other side, the futile life of the reigning class 
to which Lettie, disillusioned but still brilliant, belongs. He reacts 
by becoming a Socialist, with ‘‘a wild devotion to the cause of the 
downtrodden.”?® Thus rejecting Lettie and her world, George 
steadies and prospers for several years, now undisturbed by the fact 
that Meg, as mother of five children, is in a stronger position than 
ever.’7 But on his second renewal of contact with Lettie it becomes 


** Thid., p. 286. 

8 Tbid., p. 311. 1° Tbid., p. 324. 

*7 Upon her full maternity Cyril comments (ibid., pp. 325 f.), “A woman 
who has her child in her arms is a tower of strength, a beautiful, unassailable 
tower of strength that may in its turn stand quietly dealing death.” 
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obvious that his socialism is a mere defense against her; and Lettie, 
by having him argue against her capitalistic, politically conserva- 
tive husband, forces him to use this socialism, designed as a defense 
against herself, as a means of continuing his ancient rivalry with 
Leslie. Pretending sympathy with the socialist cause, and simul- 
taneously criticizing it, she succeeds in attaching George to herself 
once more. The equilibrium he had achieved thus disturbed, he is 
again vulnerable to the “devouring mother” in Meg; and when he 
finally decides, for the sake of Lettie’s own two children, to termi- 
nate his illicit relations, his day of assurance and strength is over."® 
After this second failure of George's, Lettie’s husband, as if sym- 
bolically, wins in the elections as a Conservative against the Labor 
party man whom George supports. George then goes steadily down, 
drinking and becoming more and more inadequate as a husband and 
father. At the end of the book he is both physically and morally 
ruined. 

The above account brings out two factors as responsible for 
George’s ruin: his failure with Lettie and his failure with his wife. 
Behind his failure with his wife lies the fact that her preoccupation 
with the children excludes him from his original primacy in her 
affections. His failure with Lettie appears at first sight to rest 
simply on a defect in his own make-up, a lack of push and cleverness. 
A closer examination, however, reveals something else: the mecha- 
nism of his failure with her is the same as in the case of his failure 
with his wife. George terminates his second affair with Lettie be- 
cause of her children; but the conclusion of their relations the first 
time, also, depends upon the fact that, while he appeals to her as a 
sexually mature man, Leslie appeals to her as a child. The evidence 
for this is to be found in the chapter, “An Arrow from the Im- 
patient God.” At a point when Lettie is on the verge of breaking 
her engagement with Leslie, he meets with a serious accident. Lettie 
has some reason to feel responsible, and for a time is self-reproach- 
ful; yet, even so, during his convalescence her doubts surge up again, 
and she actually begs him to let her go. But when she speaks of 
breaking off, Leslie becomes “like a child that cannot understand, 
and is afraid, and wants to cry.”’® To this weakness she has to 
surrender. 


Any reader of The White Peacock would be struck by the fact 


** George says (ibid., p. 335), “In the marital duel Meg is winning. The 
woman generally does; she has the children on her side. I can’t give her any 
of the real part of me, the vital part that she wants—I can’t, any more than you 
could give kisses to a stranger. And I feel that I’m losing—and don’t care.” 

1° Ibid., p. 218. 
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on which E. T., in her book on Lawrence, comments: “It seems to 
me not without significance that in this first novel Lawrence should 
portray no fewer than three men whose lives come to complete frus- 
tration, while Cyril is a purely negative figure.”*° The three men 
to whom she undoubtedly refers are George, and two others not 
considered thus far—the gamekeeper Annable, and Cyril’s father, 
Frank Beardsall. 

Frank Beardsall, Cyril’s father, is supposed to have deserted his 
wife, Lettice Beardsall, when Cyril was five; and so Cyril, when 
he meets him in the woods near his home a few days before his 
death, meets him as a total stranger. The next time Cyril sees him— 
this time knowing who he is—he is dead. His death is attributed 
to dissipation. But the cause of his dissipation and his years of 
lonely wandering is the fact that his wife leagued with the three 
children against him. “I have set them against him,” she confesses, 
“T have kept them from him, and he wanted them.’’*! Besides that, 
she has kept herself from him: “He would have come—he wanted 
to come—I have felt it for years. But I kept him away. I know 
I have kept him away. I have felt it, and he has.”?* This is an 
exact parallel to the history of George as a married man. It should 
be remarked that Cyril feels little or no regret at the death of his 
father. 

Annable’s life-story, which he tells Cyril one evening in the 
vicinity of a ruined church, runs thus: As a young man, after some 
schooling at Cambridge, Annable became a curate in Leicestershire, 
where he lived like a gentleman. A cousin of the rector’s, a Lady 
Christabel, made love to him in what he thought was a perfectly 
naive fashion and got him to marry her and live with her in the 
Hall. He found out later that she had got the whole idea from a 
“sloppy French novel—the Romance of a Poor Young Man.”** At 
first she was madly in love with him. 


4 


‘.. . Lord!—we were an infatuated couple—and she would choose to view 
me in an aesthetic light. I was Greek statues for her, bless you: Croton, 
Hercules, I don’t know what! She had her own way too much—I let her 
do as she liked with me. 

“Then gradually she got tired—it took her three years to be really 
glutted with me. I had a physique then—for that matter I have now.” 


“Ah,” he continued, “you don’t know what it is to have the pride of a 
body like mine. But she wouldn’t have children—no, she wouldn’t—said 


°° T., E. D. H. Lawrence: a personal record. London: 1936. P. 119. 
*2 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 38. Loc. cit. °° Tbid., p. 167. 
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she daren’t. That was the root of the difference at first. But she cooled 
down, and if you don’t know the pride of my body you'd never know my 
humiliation. I tried to remonstrate—and she looked simply astounded at 
my cheek. I never got over that amazement. 

“She began to get souly. A poet got hold of her, and she began to affect 
Burne-Jones—or Waterhouse—it was Waterhouse—she was a lot like one 
of his women—Lady of Shalott, I believe. At any rate, she got souly, and 
I was her animal—son animal—son beuf. I put up with that for above a 
year. Then I got some servants’ clothes and went. 

“T was seen in France—then in Australia—though I never left England. 
I was supposed to have died in the bush. She married a young fellow. Then 
I was proved to have died, and I read a little obituary notice on myself 
in a woman’s paper she subscribed to. . . .”24 


Annable’s story concludes with the revelation that Lady Christabel 
has herself recently died. It is little consolation, one gathers, that 
Annable can say that he has been a good animal and begotten many 
children. Four or five days later Cyril discovers Annable lying dead 
in a quarry pit near which he lived, buried under a mass of stone 
which had fallen from the quarry wall. 

The resemblance between the histories of George and Beardsall 
has been pointed out. In the story of Annable there is another 
parallel to George’s history, repeating in chiaroscuro his relations 
with Lettie. The gross dramatic movement is the same, and the 
actors are similar, their similarity emphasized by symbolic means. 
Connecting Lettie and Lady Christabel is the symbol of the peacock. 
The peacock is, in Annable’s words, “the very soul of a lady, the 
very, very soul,”*> an analogy made specific by Cyril, who calls the 
dead Lady Christabel a white peacock and thus gives the book its 
title. The full significance of the following description of Lettie, 
on the occasion of her renewal of flirtation with George, is lost if 
this symbolism goes unheeded: 

As she turned laughing to the two men, she let her cloak slide over her 
white shoulder and fall with the silk splendour of a peacock’s gorgeous blue 
over the arm of the large settee. There she stood, with her white hand upon 
the peacock of her cloak, where it tumbled against her dull orange dress. 


She knew her own splendour, and she drew up her throat laughing and 
brilliant with triumph.?® 


The connection of George with Annable is equally clear. Cyril makes 
this connection explicit when he says, as he admires George’s naked 
body, “I remembered the story of Annable.”?* Magnificent physique 
is characteristic of both men, and just as Annable is Lady Christa- 


** Ibid., pp. 167 f. *° Tbid., p. 168. 
*° Ibid., p. 284. ** Ibid., p. 248. 
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bel’s bauf, so George is Lettie’s ‘““Taureau”’: both are animals to 
their ladies. Again, when they are jiited, they both take the course 
of marrying common women and begetting numerous children. 
Even in their reflections on themselves they use the same image— 
that of a building exposed to ruin.?§ 

In view of the similar fate of these three characters—George, 
Beardsall, and Annable—it is of interest to note that they are similar 
as individuals. They are physically dark. Cyril’s childhood memory 
of his father is of “a tall, handsome, dark man with pale grey 
eyes” ;*® Annable is described as ‘“‘a broad, burly, black-faced fel- 
low”’ ;°° and George, as already said, is a brunet further darkened 
by the sun. They are not only sexually potent, but sex-driven. 
Enough has been said about George to make that clear in his case, 
while the fact that Beardsall has to be fought off by his wife is 
evidence of the same thing in him. But it is especially Annable who 
typifies the sexual male. His motto is: “Be a good animal, true to 
your animal instinct,” a motto which he lives out by unrestrained 
propagation, and which he illustrates by the terms he uses to praise 
his wife: “She breeds well, the owd lass—one every two years— 
nine in fourteen years—done well, hasn’t she?’’*! He is so coarsely 
sexual that he disgusts and frightens Lettie and Leslie.*? It should 
be further noted that in some of his appearances he seems more 
than human—‘‘a demon,” “a devil of the woods,” “like some mali- 
cious Pan.”%* Probably to be associated with the sexuality of these 
characters is their connection with animals. Thus, George is a man 
of the soil who says he might as well be a horse and who finds his 
best companionship in horses; Annable is a Pan, half-human, half- 
demon, who lives in the woods and begets children who are like 
wild animal whelps; and Beardsall is seen by Cyril under such cir- 
cumstances that when his lips are ‘opened in a grimace showing the 
yellow teeth behind the beard’’** we are inevitably reminded of a 
weasel catching a rabbit. 

By virtue of their similarity to George, as well as because of the 
dramatic connections which have been adduced, Beardsall and An- 
nable obviously can be grouped with him, and they fall readily under 
b in the scheme of character-types sketched above (p. 184). 

It is interesting to compare Cyril’s attitude toward these three 
characters (he alone has contact with all three) with the severity 


°° Cf. ibid., pp. 165 f. and 266. 

2° Tbid., p. 38. ®° Tbid., p. 69. 

2 Tbid., p. 146. *2 Ibid., pp. 145 ff. 
** Tbid., pp. 70, 162, 145, respectively. ** Tbid., p. 26. 
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of their respective fates. Beardsall lives a disgraced life and has a 
lingering and painful death; Annable is ostracized, but willingly, 
and dies instantly and in a way heroically; while George, wrecked 
though he is, does not actually die at all. If these three fates may be 
regarded as successively less severe, they correlate positively with 
Cyril’s attitude in each case. Beardsall, his father, he hates, or is 
contemptuous of; Annable he at first hates (on their first encounter 
he attacks him and calls him “a damn brute’’*®) and later loves 
(Annable treating him “as an affectionate father treats a delicate 
son’’’*) ; and George he for a time passionately loves, and never 
dislikes. 

The ruin of all three of these men is a sequel, if not a result, 
of their failure in sexual relations with women. That failure is 
not due to lack of sexual capacity or desire. Indeed, if we can judge 
from Leslie’s case, the price of a fairly satisfactory relationship 
with a woman seems to be a diminished sexuality; for Leslie defeats 
George in their rivalry for Lettie by sacrificing his manhood.** 
The danger of the strictly sexual approach to women seems to be 
borne out by Cyril’s cautious behavior. Although informally en- 
gaged to Emily (who gets such attention from him as he can spare 
from George), he torments her more than he makes love to her, 
and is relieved when, in the end, she marries another man. Hints 
of what he fears come out in passages like the following: 


“No,” I answered, overcome by a sudden hot flush of tenderness. “No— 
not vulnerable. To have such soft, vulnerable eyes as you used makes one 
feel nervous and irascible. But you have clothed over the sensitiveness of 
yours, haven’t you?—like naked life, naked defenceless protoplasm they 
were, is it not so?” 


She laughed, and at the old painful memories she dilated in the old way, 
and I felt the old tremour at seeing her soul flung quivering on my pity.38 


Cyril survives, and he survives apparently because his behavior re- 
sembles that of the c-character, Leslie, rather than that of the 
b-characters, George, Annable and Beardsall. It also seems hardly 
accidental that his individual characteristics place him closer to Les- 
lie than to the b-characters. 


5 Tbid., p. 70. °° Tbid., p. 163. 

** The state of childish weakness to which Leslie’s accident reduces him in 
the days before his marriage could be conceived as constituting a virtual castration. 
As Lettie’s husband he is said (ibid., p. 288) to have “lost his assertive self- 
confidence,” which was previously his primary male attribute. 


°° Ibid., p. 302. 
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ANALYsIs OF Lady Chatterley’s Lover As A SEQUEL TO 
The White Peacock 


Lady Chatterley’s Lover, written about twenty years after The 
White Peacock, bears unmistakable traces of the earlier novel. In 
bare outline, the plot is this: A gamekeeper, Mellors, in the employ 
of a certain Lord Chatterley, becomes the lover of Chatterley’s wife, 
gets her with child, and takes her entirely away from her husband. 
Mellors has characteristics connecting him with Annable and George, 
and Chatterley characteristics connecting him with Leslie. Here 
is something that looks like a reversal of the relative positions of 
the b- and the c-characters in The White Peacock. The question 
naturally arises whether the intervening novels reveal tendencies 
which would lead to that result. We shall come back to this question 
after examining Lady Chatterley’s Lover more closely. 

Sir Clifford Chatterley is another Leslie Tempest keyed a notch 
or two higher. Like Leslie, he belongs in the upper social-financial 
stratum ; he has a big country place and operates coal mines in the 
Midlands of England. Like Leslie, he dresses in the top of fashion, 
and goes in for culture; in fact, he is a fashionable littérateur for 
a time. Like Leslie, he is a decided blond and athletically built. But 
he has a defect which Leslie had only symbolically: paralyzed from 
the waist down, he is sexually incapacitated. 

Lord Chatterley’s affliction, the result of war wounds, does not 
greatly depress him, except when he is wishing for an heir, and 
he is perfectly willing for his wife, Connie, to arrange with another 
man for that. Even before the war, during his brief honeymoon, 
sex appeals to him as being “merely an accident, or an adjunct, one 
of the curious obsolete, organic processes which persisted in its own 
clumsiness, but was not really necessary” ;°° and afterwards he takes 
up his life without sex in perfect comfort, maintaining the view that 
the important thing is “the slow building up of an integral per- 
sonality’*® and that sex should be “used’’ merely as a means to 
achieving that goal. He is of the opinion that “the habit of each 
other’’*! is the secret of marriage, not sex; and for him Connie 
is, indeed, a necessary habit, keeping up his morale, inspiring him 
to write, making him “sensitive and conscious of himself and his 
own states.”’*? In short, Lord Chatterley is a pure egotist, using 
his wife as a simple instrument for the maintenance of himself and 
his ideas in the world. 


°° Lady Chatterley’s Lover. London: Heinemann, 1936. P. 18. 
*° Ibid., p. 56. “ Ibid., p. 55. *? Tbid., p. 125. 
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What Lord Chatterley most desires is worldly success. At first, 
inspired by Connie, he seeks it by writing sensitive, introspective 
stories; and these have a certain vogue. But upon the entrance into 
his life of Mrs. Bolton, an older woman, to replace Connie in the 
function of nurse, his ambition takes a new turn; for Mrs. Bolton, 
with her unceasing talk about money and the coal mines, interests 
his naturally scientific intellect in the technical problems of mining, 
and he applies himself seriously to the task of extracting more wealth 
from the earth. The effect of this new activity, which associates 
him closely with machines, is to make Chatterley himself more 
machine-like, with a hard emotionless exterior. Internally, he be- 
comes flaccid and dependent. His wife becomes a “higher being,’’** 
an object of worship, for him; while to Mrs. Bolton he turns as 
to a mother in whose presence he can talk freely and feel himself 
“a lord and master.”** In Chatterley’s relations to Mrs. Bolton we 
have something similar to Leslie’s relations to Lettie during his 
convalescence; and this relationship, as of a child to its mother, is 
the most important emotional event in Chatterley’s experience. 

Utterly opposed to Clifford Chatterley is his gamekeeper, Oliver 
Mellors, and he is opposed in just the same way as Annable and 
George are opposed to Leslie. Points of resemblance between Mel- 
lors and Annable are that they are both gamekeepers, preferring to 
live in the woods and talk “broad” (i.e., dialect), though they know 
what it is to live like gentlemen, and that they are entirely at odds 
with society. Mellors’s interest in wild things, his great fondness 
for horses,*® and his desire (prominent toward the end of the book) 
to settle down on a farm connect him with George. He shares with 
both George and Annable the essential characteristic of being 
strongly sexual. Nothing, in fact, is more patent than this. The 
phallicism of this “nice and tender phallic novel’’*® is concentrated 
in remarkable intensity in Mellors. 

Mellors, then, is a reincarnation of Annable and George. Phys- 
ically, however, he is unlike cither of them. He is tall and thin, 
frail but full of vitality, quick and subtle, like a weasel; has warm 
blue eyes, a red moustache and fairish hair, and rather small, sen- 
sitive hands.** If there is any character in The White Peacock with 
whom he may be compared physically, making due allowance for 
the difference in age,*® it is Cyril. Mellors, referring to a photograph 


** Tbid., p. 130. “* Ibid., p. 128. “* Tbid., p. 165. 

** The letters of D. H. Lawrence. Ed. Aldous Huxley. London: 1937. P. 708. 
* Lawrence, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, pp. 259, 59, 79, 58, 57, 261, respectively. 
** Mellors is thirty-eight or thirty-nine, Cyril around twenty. 
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of himself as a young man, “a clean-shaven, alert, very young- 
looking man in a rather high collar’’*® calls himself as he then was 
a “young curate” and a “prig’’>°—terms that aptly fit Cyril.°4 More 
important for us at the moment is the fact that Mellors is, next to 
Connie, the most subjective character in the novel, and thus again 
in line with Cyril. 

The high values for Chatterley are money, machinery, science, 

and all that may be characterized as intellectual. For Mellors these 
things are anathema. He, indeed, would like to destroy all modern 
civilization, from modernistic abstract art to the economic structure, 
and even the human beings themselves, since they, according to him, 
are being transformed into “little twiddling machines”®? by habitua- 
tion in a manner of life opposed to his own. What he stands for 
is sex, and the tenderness and nonegotistic impulsiveness derived 
from it and exemplified in unspoiled state in infrahuman wild ani- 
mals. Again and again he breaks out in tirades against the age like 
the following: 
Their spunk is gone dead. Motor cars and cinemas and aeroplanes suck 
that last bit out of them. I tell you every generation breeds a more rabbity 
generation, with indiarubber tubing for guts and tin legs and tin faces. 
Tin people! It’s all a steady sort of bolshevism just killing off the human 
thing, and worshipping the mechanical thing. Money, money, money! All 
the modern lot get their real kick out of killing the old human feeling out 
of men, making mincemeat of the old Adam and the old Eve.53 


The violent and insoluble antipathy of Mellors for Chatterley is 
shown in many subtle ways throughout the novel, but it is expressed 
in its basic form in the above passage. The opposition is between 
a castrated man and one who is not; and in a roundabout fashion 
the latter accuses the former of desiring that he should be castrated 
as well. Chatterley does, in fact, willingly believe that the course 
of evolution is in the direction of a less physical universe. ‘Believe 
me,”’ he says to his wife, “whatever God there is is slowly eliminat- 
ing the guts and the alimentary system from the human being, to 
evolve a higher, more spiritual being.’’®* 

Whenever Chatterley and Mellors meet, Chatterley is careful 
to maintain the distant bearing of a superior. This is exactly Leslie’s 
air in his one brief encounter with Annable. In that case, however, 
this forerunner of Lord Chatterley has the complete sympathy of 


** Lady Chatterley’s Lover, p. 207. 5° Tbid., p. 208. 
"In The White Peacock, p. 313, one of George’s horse-dealing friends calls 
Cyril “a damned parson.” 53 Lady Chatterley’s Lover, p. 238. 


°° Ibid., p. 237. ** [bid., p. 251. 
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his woman, Lettie.*> Quite different is the attitude of Lady Chat- 
terley on a similar occasion, when her husband faces the gamekeeper 
of this novel, Annable’s successor; for Mellors is the father of her 
child, and she finds that she hates her husband ‘with vivid hate: 
as if he ought to be obliterated from the face of the earth.’’*® 

As with her attitude in this situation, so with her physical char- 
acteristics: Connie Chatterley is entirely different from the tall 
blonde with the haughty air who is Leslie’s wife. She is a “soft, 
ruddy, country-looking girl, inclined to freckles, with big blue eyes, 
and curling, brown hair, and a soft voice, and rather strong, female 
loins,’’®? “not very tall, a bit Scottish and short” with a “faintly 
tawny” skin.°® She seems to belong with the b-characters, like Meg 
and Emily of the earlier novel; and certainly not with the c-char- 
acters as Chatterley does. But as a woman Connie is desirable to 
both Chatterley and Mellors, regardless of categories; and she feels 
attracted in certain ways to both. That is to say, in spite of the 
categorical difference between Connie and Chatterley, and in spite 
of the fact that he is incapable of satisfying her sexually, she would 
have found it in her heart to stick by him in what he calls the 
“habit” of marriage (notwithstanding brief excursions into love- 
affairs with other men) had it not been for the arrival of just the 
sort of man that Mellors is. 

The strength and the weakness of their marriage lie in the nature 
of Chatterley’s need for her. He needs her as a child needs its 
mother. “He was a hurt thing. And as such Connie stuck to him 
passionately.”°® From the first she feels no real contact with him; 
but she feels this need for her, and responds. 

. . . he was absolutely dependent on her, he needed her every moment. Big 
and strong as he was, he was helpless. He could wheel himself about in 
a wheeled chair, and he had a sort of bath-chair with a motor attachment, 


in which he could puff slowly around the park. But alone he was a lost 
thing. He needed Connie to be there, to assure him he existed.*° 


The most satisfying phase of their relationship for Connie is con- 
cerned with Chatterley’s writing. ‘It was as if her whole soul and 
body and sex had to rouse up and pass into these stories of his. This 
thrilled her and absorbed her.’’®' In this way, then, she is almost 
Chatterley’s sexual mate; but as she is not genuinely so, a residuum 


°° Cf. The White Peacock, pp. 145 ff. 

°° Lady Chatterley’s Lover, p. 213. 57 Ibid., p. 26. 
°* Ibid., p. 83. 5* Ibid., p. 22. 
°° Ibid., pp. 22 f. * Ibid., p. 23. 
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of purely sexual desire remains unsatisfied. That is the verdict of 
the doctor who is finally called in because of her declining health. 

Connie has her opportunities for “the sexual thing,’ as Chat- 
terley calls it. But as the men who make love to her are all like 
Chatterley in their ideals and the quality of their emotions they sat- 
isfy her as little as he. Basically, they are emotionally infantile, and 
their infantility damages their sexual capacity. Take, for example, 
Michaelis : 


He was the trembling excited sort of lover, whose crisis soon came, and 
was finished. There was something curiously child-like and defenceless 
about him. His defences were all in his wits and cunning, his very instincts 
of cunning, and when these were in abeyance he seemed doubly naked and 
like a child, of unfinished, tender flesh, and somehow struggling helplessly. 


Such men are no better mates than Chatterley. But when Mellors 
comes into her life with his dark, quiet passion, she discovers in 
him a man who can stand alone, a man whom she does not have to 
treat like a child, a man with whom she can be a complete woman; 
and she establishes a different and more satisfactory sort of rela- 
tionship than she can enjoy with Chatterley or the others. 

Connie’s desertion of Chatterley does not destroy him, because 
he has his nurse, Mrs. Bolton, to fall back on. Mrs. Bolton, a woman 
between forty and fifty who has always found her charges among 
the colliers to be “just big babies,’’®* finds Sir Clifford Chatterley 
no exception, and makes the most of it. When Connie tells him 
that she is going to marry Mellors, he has an attack of hysterics; 
his nurse soothes and comforts him. 

After this, Clifford became like a child with Mrs. Bolton. He would 
hold her hand, and rest his head on her breast, and when she once lightly 
kissed him, he said: “Yes! Do kiss me! Do kiss me!” And when she 
sponged his great blond body, he would say the same: “Do kiss me!” and 
she would lightly kiss him, half in mockery. .. . 

Mrs. Bolton was both thrilled and ashamed, she both loved and hated 
it. Yet she never rebuffed nor rebuked him. And they drew into a closer 
physical intimacy, an intimacy of perversity, when he was a child stricken 
with an apparent candour and an apparent wonderment, that looked almost 
like a religious exaltation: the perverse and literal rendering of “except ye 
become again as a little child.”"—While she was the Magna Mater, full of 


power and potency, having the great blond child-man under her will and 
her stroke entirely.®4 


The curious sequel to this emotional regression is that Chatterley 
acquires sharper business wits than ever. 


* Ibid., p. 38. °° Tbid., p. 115. ** Ibid., pp. 313 f. 
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COMPARISON OF CHARACTERS AND EMOTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN 
The White Peacock ANv Lady Chatterley'’s Lover 

We find, therefore, that in Lady Chatterley’s Lover as in The 
White Peacock the child-mother relation is of considerable impor- 
tance. Lord Chatterley, who depends on it for his existence, is a 
real force in the business and industrial world, is indeed one of the 
worldly masters. And Mellors, on the contrary, is a subordinate, 
one of Chatterley’s servants. But in that realm which is opposed 
to the intellectual and the mechanical, in the realm of the emotions, 
Mellors is the master; and he triumphs over Chatterley by taking 
his wife away from him and by getting her with child, thus assuring 
the continuance of what he stands for, as Chatterley cannot. 

Nevertheless, Mellors is afraid of Chatterley’s world. He fears 
that it will destroy that on which his relation with Connie depends. 
He selects two individuals in particular as his enemies: Chatterley 
himself, and Bertha Coutts; and he wishes that he were allowed to 
shoot them both. He might want to shoot Chatterley simply because 
he is a rival; but his desire to shoot Bertha Coutts arises from a 
definite castration-fear. Bertha is Mellors’s wife, from whom he 
has been separated for years, after a highly unsatisfactory marital 
experience. He has much to say about that experience, but one 
brief quotation will give the essence of it. 
She sort of got harder and harder to bring off, and she’d sort of tear at 
me down there, as if it was a beak tearing at me... . 1 And it came back 
on her like a raving necessity, she had to let herself go, and tear, tear, 
tear, as if she had no sensation in her except in the top of her beak, the 


very outside top tip, that rubbed and tore. . . . Well in the end I couldn’t 
stand it. We slept apart.®5 


Obviously, the consciousness of such a sexual harpy as this lurking 
in the background reinforces very specifically the threat of those 
like Lord Chatterley who are ready to pay “money, money, money 
to them that will take spunk out of mankind,”’®* and makes Mellors’s 
fear and his murderous reaction fairly understandable. 

Our analysis has shown that the dangerous influences threaten- 
ing Mellors proceed in large part from the same arrangement of 
forces (i.e., the child-mother relation) which plays the determining 
role in the destruction of the three male b-characters of The White 
Peacock. A radical difference is that Mellors, the successor of these 


** From the unexpurgated edition (Paris: Black Sun Press, 1929). The cor- 
responding place in the London edition used elsewhere throughout this article is 
page 224. °° Op. cit., p. 237. 
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characters, survives, and even enjoys a kind of triumph, in spite of 
the great difficulties which stand in his way. It must be noted that 
Mellors is not only a b-character (except for the matter of coloration 
his 6-characteristics are distinct), but also an a-character, a successor 
to Cyril. His comparative success may owe something to the fact 
that Connie, the chief a-character of the novel, has b-characteristics 
also. At any rate, her desertion of Chatterley, a most striking c-char- 
acter, and her union with Mellors denote qualities foreign to the 
heroine of The White Peacock, and (to put it another way) indicate 
a momentous change in the dramatic currents in Lawrence’s novels, 
and hence in his personality. 


LAWRENCE'S DEVELOPING PERSONALITY REFLECTED 
IN CHANGES IN His NOVELS 


A rapid scanning of Lawrence’s novels leaves one with the im- 
pression that there is a strong family likeness between all of them. 
Closer analysis reveals specific reasons for this impression; and, on 
the other hand, as the analysis of the two preceding novels has sug- 
gested and as the following discussion will confirm, it also reveals 
a gradual change from first to last in radically important respects. 
This change is due not so much to the introduction of new elements 
and new problems as to the shift in dominance of old elements and 
rephrasings and new solutions of problems visible from the first. 
And here we come back to the question which prefaced the analysis 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

If the attempt is made to apply the scheme of character-types 
outlined above (p. 184) to the whole list of novels, it is found to 
be a useful if not flawless guide, and when taken in conjunction 
with the connections evident between certain characters in adjoining 
novels, accommodates most of the principal (particularly male) char- 
acters in a fairly satisfactory manner. Table 1 presents my classi- 
fication of these principal characters. Unfortunately, it is not fully 
meaningful without the background of detailed analysis which con- 
siderations of space prohibit here.** Its most dubious feature is the 
classification of characters in Aaron’s Rod, Kangaroo, and The 
Plumed Serpent. Ramon, for instance, is a very special problem, 
since in spite of his physical darkness and the fact that he is cer- 
tainly not opposed to Cipriano’s extreme sexuality, he appears to 
be a successor to Kangaroo, who is an embodiment of the principle 


** All the novels are analyzed in detail in my doctoral dissertation, copies of 
which are deposited in the Duke University Library under the title “Psychological 
Analysis of Literary Productions as a Revelation of Personality,” 1938. 
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of spiritual love as opposed to sexual and of the light of reason as 
opposed to the demonic drive of passion, and who like Ramon 
is an idealistic religio-political leader. In the novels before and after 
this group the distinctions are sharper and the classification more 
reliable. As for the omission of women characters from Table 1, 
except under a, it must be said that the women are relatively poorly 
differentiated (in terms of this classification) and generally sub- 
ordinate to the men as dramatic figures, although important and 
easily recognizable as such when they appear as a-characters. 





















































TABLE 1 
Author’s CHARACTER TYPES 
Novel Age b a c 
The White Peacock 20-24 | Frank Beardsall DS + Cyril 
Annable 
George DSNh Lettie ——————_|—Leslie LPI (m) 
The Trespasser 25 Siegmund DS(N) =)|=Siegmund 
Sons and Lovers 25-27 Morel DS + Paul William LIP 
Dawes DS 
The Rainbow 28-30 | Will Brangwen DSN(+)=|—Will Brangwen 
Schofield 4 DSN Skrebensky =|—Skrebensky LP(I)(h)(+) 
Anna 
Ursula 
Women in Love 31 | Birkin DS(N) + =|—Birkin Gerald LPIm 
Loerke DSh 
The Lost Girl 28-35 | Graham DS Albert Witham LP 
Ciccio DSNh ———|—Alvina Mr. Max LI 
Geoffrey D Dr. Mitchell LP 
Max L(P) 
Aaron’s Rod 36 Lilly D(S) + =|=Lilly Jim Bricknell LPI(S)(+) 
Aaron =|=Aaron L(S) 
Kangaroo 37 Somers D(S) + =|=Somers Jack Callcott L : 
Kangaroo (D)P 
The Plumed Serpent) 38-40 | Cipriano DSNh +———)|—Kate Ramon DP?(+) 
St. Mawr 39 St. Mawr [a roan 
stallion}— ?? ——— —Lou Lord Carrington LP 
Lewis DSNh + 
The Virgin and 40-41 | The Gipsy DSNh (+) —|—Yvette Major Eastwood LP(m) 
the Gypsy 
Lady Chatterley’ s 41-42 | Mellors (L)SNh (+) =/=—Mellors Lord Chatterley LPIm 
over ——|—-Connie 
The oy Who 42-44 | Jesus DSN + =/|—Jesus Anthony LP 
Vie 

















Explanation of Signs: identity is signified by =; important sexual union is signified by ——. 
a—characteristics — center of consciousness (see page 183). 


D means brunetness. 
fs means sexual passion or pronounced maleness. 
b—characteristics ) N means nea to nature (as indicated by farming, game-keeping, etc., or re- 
7 semblance to animals). 
h_ means fondness for horses, apparently a symbolic attribute. 
_+ means beard, or moustache, if in ( ) 
‘L means blondness. 
c—characteristics J P means social prestige or ambition. 
I means occupation with industry or commercial enterprise. 
m means symbolic connection with machinery. 


N.B. Enclosure of signs in parentheses indicates that the traits are subordinate or atypical in some way. 
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TABLE 2 
Author's SEXUAL TRIANGLES 
Novel Age . 
b (or ab) Love Object c* 
' 
The White Peacock....... 20-24 George Lettie Leslije 
1 
Annable Lady Christabel | poet}? 
TAO FOIE «0:9 0:52060959 25 
Sons and Lovers......... 25-27 More Mrs. Morel Willliam 
Paujl 
%. 
Dawles Clara Paul 
The Rainbow........... 28-31 Birkfin Ursula Skrebensky 
Women in Love......... H 
Loer|ke Gudrun Gerald 
The Lost Girl........0..0. 28.35 Dr. Mitchell 
Ciccfio Alvina et al. 
ye ee 36 
TR cicicecoknwad 37 
The Plumed Serpent...... 38-40 | Ciprjiano Kate Ramon 
(Joachim) 
Se ee 39 St. |Mawr** | Lou Carrington 
The Virgin and the Gypsy.| 40-41 Gyplsy Yvette Eastwood 
1 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover...| 41-42 | Melllors Connie Chatterley 
' 
The Man Who Died...... 42-44 ~~ Priestess Anthony 
! 
1 





M agg Paul. 


**St. Mawr is a horse, but Lou’s devotion to him and her desertion of her husband on his account justify 
his inclusion here. 


Note: The unbroken line indicates success. The broken line indicates failure. 


Table 2 presents certain main sexual triangles where two males 
come into conflict, directly or by implication, for possession of the 
same woman. The males on the left are b- or ab-characters. Those 
on the right are c-characters, with the exception of Paul of Sons 
and Lovers. Where gaps in Table 1 occur (The Trespasser, Aaron’s 
Rod, Kangaroo) an absence of triangles of the form male-female- 
male is indicated. 

With the aid of these two tables it is now possible to discuss 
some of the general trends in the novels. Such a discussion, under 
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the hypothesis adopted here, bears upon the structure and develop- 
ment of the personality of the author himself. 

One of the most outstanding trends is the change in relative 
power of the b-characters. In the first novel, two of the b-characters 
die, and the third comes to ruin—after being defeated in sexual 
rivalry by a c-character; in the second novel, the b-character com- 
mits suicide; and in the third novel, the chief b-character (Morel) 
is excluded from his position as husband by his two sons, one a 
c-character and the other an a-character. Thereafter, in no single 
case does a b-character die, and where b-characters enter into sexual 
rivalry they are successful. In a measure this trend corresponds 
with the identification of a- with b-characters, resulting in the ab 
type. 

A correlative and inverse change takes place with respect to the 
c-characters. Leslie of The White Peacock and William of Sons 
and Lovers are both successful in sexual rivalry with b-characters. 
But William later dies, and after that there is no example of a 
c-character achieving signal success in love; on the contrary, not 
only are they defeated in love, but they are usually destroyed or in- 
jured. Going down the list, one notes: William dies; Skrebensky 
breaks under the sexual ordeal imposed upon him by Ursula; Gerald 
is defeated in love and dies; Albert Witham, Mr. May, and Dr. 
Mitchell are all rejected suitors, caricatured and ridiculed, while 
Max is stabbed by Ciccio; Jim Bricknell is held up to scorn, Aaron 
is symbolically castrated; Kangaroo is killed, while Jack Callcott 
is wounded ; Ramon is all but killed, by a stab in the back ; Carring- 
ton is thrown by his horse, St. Mawr, and badly injured ; Chatterley 
is a man of no sex, paralyzed from the waist down. 

Sons and Lovers is transitional, and analysis of it gives a glim- 
mering of light on the processes leading to the reversal of relative 
positions of the c- and b-characters. There we find the a-character 
at first siding with his brcther, a c-character, against his b-character 
father in a contest for the possession of one woman, the mother. 
When the b-character is more or less out of the running, rivalry 
develops between the a- and the c-characters over the same woman. 
The c-character dies, and the a-character is left in possession of her. 
But the possession lacks just that completeness which, in the nature 
of the case, never was possible for any of the three males except 
the b-character Morel, her husband. The a-character, blocked by 
the incest taboo, has sexual relations with another woman, Clara, 
who corresponds to his mother in being older than he, in being mar- 
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ried to another man, and in having in that other man a husband who 
is a great deal like his (the a-character’s) father. Though he has 
sexual relations with this substitute, he is unable to keep it up; and 
finally he surrenders her to her husband, establishing at the same 
time cordial relations with him in place of the former hostile ones. 
Thus we find that the a-character, at first in close alliance with the 
c-character (so close, indeed, that when the c-character dies he de- 
velops a nearly fatal illness himself), afterwards, disembarrassed 
of an ally who is likewise a rival, attempts to occupy (by a kind of 
Umweg) the same position that his father, a b-character, has occu- 
pied. 

The behavior of the a-character in Sons and Lovers also sheds 
light on another important general trend—the fusion of a- and 
b-characters into one. In the first novel, the male a-character is not 
sexually very active and resembles the c-character, Leslie, rather 
than the b-character, George. He is, nevertheless, strongly attracted 
to George. In the second novel there is an unsuccessful fused char- 
acter, Siegmund. In the third novel, the a-character, Paul, is again 
distinct from both b- and c-characters. Here again he is more like 
the c- than any b-character, but the hostility between a and c, which 
is subdued in The White Peacock, comes to sharper focus in Sons 
and Lovers. It is after this that the successful ab-character emerges. 
His emergence, taken with the abortive Siegmund, suggests that 
the homosexual attachment of Cyril to George and the friendly 
overtures of Paul to Dawes (Clara’s husband) should be interpreted 
as efforts toward the conjunction of a- and b-characters—an identi- 
fication process, to use psychoanalytic language. 

The resolution of tension effected by fusion of a and b, we may 
continue to interpret, then leads to a heightening of tension along 
the a-c axis (a tension already present in the veiled hostility of 
Cyril to Leslie and of Paul to William), with the result that the 
same mechanism of identification is set into operation as resolved 
the previous a-b tension. Thus there occur three successive ab-char- 
acters (Birkin, Lilly, and Somers), of remarkable similarity, all 
engaged in homosexual relations®* with characters in general bear- 
ing the stamp of the c class. Only in the relations of Lilly with 
Aaron, however, does there appear for a time a satisfactory accord; 
and Aaron is distinguished from the other homosexual partners of 


*® The characters involved in these relations are never described as going to 
the extent of attempting actual, physical union; on the other hand, their emotional 
warmth is never less than that generated between Cyril and George (The white 
peacock), and their physical intimacy is at least as great, sometimes greater. 
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the ab-characters by the fact that he is also an a-character. The 
general unsuccess of the identification process as between ab- and 
c-characters in these novels is demonstrated by the renunciation of 
the c-characters Gerald and Kangaroo by the ab-characters, and 
their subsequent death. When the ab-character emerges clearly 
once more in Lady Chatterley’s Lover he is purely in opposition to 
the c-character ; but there is a hint at the previous abortive identifi- 
cation process, perhaps, in the hopeless dream of Connie’s that these 
two men might have become friends.®® 

An important factor in the defeat of the b-characters in The 
White Peacock is the strength of the child-mother relation, working 
in opposition to purely sexual aims. The success of Leslie as 
George’s rival depends on the fact that he is able to appeal to the 
mother in Lettie by becoming a helpless and dependent being, like 
a child. Even where George succeeds in attracting and holding a 
woman in a straightforward sexual union (i.e., his wife Meg), his 
success is only temporary; he is eventually rendered less and less 
necessary to her by the diversion of her love to her children. The 
rising power of the b-character in subsequent novels depends largely 
upon (or at least correlates with) his extrication from involvement 
in the child-mother relationship. The climax of this process comes 
perhaps in omen in Love, where the ab-character Birkin struggles 
free from the domineering Hermione (a mother-image*®) and sym- 
bolically destroys the moon (a mother-symbol). Thereafter, b- and 
ab-characters are themselves mostly uninvolved, though they may 
assist others in fighting against the same relationship (e.g., Cipriano 
for Ramon, the Gipsy for Yvette). There appears, indeed, a tend- 
ency for b- and ab-characters to avoid human contacts altogether. 
Lewis, in St. Mawr, preserves an extreme isolation, and the Gipsy, 
in The Virgin and the Gipsy, not much less; Mellors, in Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, is highly reluctant at first to forego his single and 
remote life in response to Connie’s sexual appeal; and Jesus, in The 
Man Who Died, with a noli me tangere in his heart keeps as abso- 
lutely remote from everybody as he can, until he briefly cohabits 
with the (N. B.) virgin priestess of Isis. The child-mother relation 


°° Lady Chatterley’s Lover (p. 213): “She had had fugitive dreams of friend- 
ship between these two men: one her husband, the other the father of her child. 
Now she saw the screaming absurdity of her dreams. The two males were as 
hostile as fire and water.” 

7° Hermione, a tall, blonde, intellectual woman of the Lettie type, is described 
specifically as “the Mater Dolorosa.” Cf. Women in Love (New York, 1933), 
p. 227, for a vivid confirmation of her role as a mother-image, the Magna Mater 
who clutches her son as a prisoner to herself. 
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does not disappear from the novels entirely, however, after it has 
ceased to implicate the b- (or ab-) characters. In Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, for example, it is the chief source of Lord Chatterley’s power. 


SUMMARY 


The present article, setting out from a tentative adoption of the 
hypothesis that imaginative literature is a projection of the per- 
sonality of the author, and bringing that hypothesis to bear spe- 
cifically on the novels of D. H. Lawrence, has attempted to do three 
things: (1) illustrate the sort of analytical procedure which the 
hypothesis seems to require, (2) show in some detail the continuity 
which exists between the novels of one man, and thus partially sup- 
port the hypothesis, and (3) indicate the kind of information about 
a personality which can legitimately be extracted from such ma- 
terial without reference to matters external to the material itself. 
If the inferred structural and dynamic properties of Lawrence’s per- 
sonality as stated in terms of character-types a, b, and c appear a 
little bare and meaningless, that must be charged up to the merely 
anatomical intentions of the analysis here presented. It is the writer’s 
belief that there is a methodological advantage in separating analysis 
pure and simple from interpretation and the search after causes in 
a study of this kind. In the concluding section of this article the psy- 
chological implications of the present analysis will be more fully 
explored. 
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Psycuotic Factors IN SHAMANISM 


On a chance, I said to an old Lassik Indian woman: “I bet you 
are a doctor.” ‘Well, I nearly was,” she answered. “My baby 
died. I was sitting around the next afternoon. All at once I heard 
a baby cry overhead, and fell over unconscious. My sister brought 
me back; but from time to time I heard the crying again, and became 
more and more sick. I gave an old doctor twenty dollars to cure me, 
and he said it was my baby’s shadow coming to tell me to become a 
doctor. But I did not want to; and when the shadow began to talk, 
urging me, I told him, ‘No, I would not,’ and urged him to go away. 
So at last he left off, and I got well, and did not become a doctor.”’ 

In our civilization this happening would be diagnosed as a psy- 
chosis. It manifests recurrent hallucinations, fits of loss of contact 
with the sensory world, distress and worry, and a sense of illness. 
Twenty dollars was a considerable amount for a backwoods Indian 
woman to pay in a lump sixty years ago. 

From the native point of view, one may at once suspect the 
functioning of a cultural pattern, because all through native north- 
ern California the onset of shamanistic power is marked by a seizure 
in which the candidate experiences an hallucination—always audi- 
tory and usually visual also—in which objectively he is unconscious, 
or unaware of his surroundings, and acutely ill. To his family 
and village mates he seems actually stricken with disease. But the 
older shaman who is consulted, promptly diagnoses the disease as 
the onset of shamanistic power, predicts cure as soon as the patient 
adjusts himself to his new power, and, with other shamans, helps to 
“train” the novice, that is, to find the adjustment. In most cases, 
apparently, the novice accepts the power which has come upon him: 
considerable prestige attaches, in a simple society, to one who can 
cure or exercise other special faculties. 
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Usually the spirit in the hallucination appears from nature: of 
the woods or mountains, of the sky, of a pool, of an animal or 
monster. In the present instance the spirit was the patient’s own 
child. Here is a superadded pattern: the appearance is that of a 
dead relative. That this is a genuinely social pattern in the region 
is shown by a Wailaki episode recorded by Loeb. A dead woman 
came back one night, grunted outdoors, slid into the house, put 
her hand on her sister’s head, and said: “I love you, I have come 
back.’ In the morning the woman was found lying covered with 
blood from her mouth and singing. She announced: “My sister 
came, but I shall not die. I shall be a doctor, I think.’ She did 
become one, with her sister as her helping spirit, who talked to her 
and aided her in curing.? 

These cases raise several theoretical points. First, in some cul- 
tures one of the most respected and rewarded statuses known to the 
society is acquired only by experience of a condition which in 
our culture we could not label anything else than psychotic. This 
is part of a wider situation which I have treated elsewhere,” namely : 
that one consistent criterion of distinction between primitive or folk 
cultures and advanced or high ones, other than quantity of cultural 
content, is the fact that the former in their magic, shamanism, an- 
imistic ritual, and the like, recognize as objectively effective certain 
phenomena which the latter regard as not only subjectively but as 
objectively unreal and therefore as more or less psychotic or de- 
ranged. In short, the limits of relation of personality and world 
are differently drawn. What high cultures stigmatize as purely per- 
sonal, nonreal and nonsocial, abnormal and pathological, lower cul- 
tures treat as objective, socially useful, and conducive to special 
ability; or at least relatively so. The primary importance of this 
difference is perhaps for the student of culture, whom it may help to 
understand somewhat more clearly the “high and low” ratings which 
he tries to avoid, but never wholly succeeds in avoiding, when he 
compares cultures explicitly and implicitly. 

A side problem is this. If the native recognizes certain psychotic 
or pathological experiences as partaking of objective reality, the 
question arises whether we in our civilization do not do the same 
in certain other areas, being however as blind to the fact as the 
primitive is. (Logically, of course, the question could be turned 


* Loeb, E. M. The Western Kuksu culture, Univ. Calif. Publ. American Arch. 
Ethnol., 1932, 33, 77. The Wailaki adjoin the Lassik. 

2 “Cultural Anthropology,” chap. xix of M. Bentley, ed., The problem of men- 
disorder. 1934. 
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around into an inquiry as to the nature of the limits of objectivity, 
the individual psychic experience being regarded as primary in real- 
ity; but this would, of course, be scientifically profitless.) What, in 
other words, may there be in our own lives that does not participate 
in reality but which we accept as so participating? Reference is not 
to group attitudes characteristic of the uneducated or socially dis- 
advantaged, which the sophisticated and detached members of the 
same population can discern as affectively warped away from reality ; 
but to other attitudes on the part of the sophisticates themselves, 
of whose nonparticipation in reality they are equally unaware. Ob- 
viously, it would be very hard to give even a tentative answer to 
this question. But the problem is certainly worth being kept in 
mind. 

Next, there is the old question of deception. Probably most 
shamans or medicine men, the world over, help along with sleight- 
of-hand in curing and especially in exhibitions of power. This 
sleight-of-hand is sometimes deliberate; in many cases awareness is 
perhaps not deeper than the foreconscious. The attitude, whether 
there has been repression or not, seems to be as toward a pious 
fraud. Field ethnographers seem quite generally convinced that 
even shamans who know that they add fraud nevertheless also be- 
lieve in their powers, and especially in those of other shamans: they 
consult them when they themselves or their children are ill. When 
it comes to the cardinal experience with spirits, on which power is 
based, this almost always occurs in solitude, or inwardly as in 
dreams, so that objective demonstration is precluded. While con- 
sciously false claims would therefore be easier, there would also be 
less immediate pressure to make them. The Lassik old woman, at 
any rate, was genuine: she did not want to be a shaman, and re- 
sisted the urgings of the spirit. There can be no doubt that she 
really heard her dead child’s crying and talking, and was troubled 
by it. 

In fact, she felt herself ill in the same sense as among us a psy- 
chotic patient generally feels ill. This is the normal description by 
most Californian tribes of the onset of shamanistic power: The 
prospective shaman is not only out of his mind and behaving 
strangely, but also actually sick: he lies down; his relatives are afraid 
he will die, and call a shaman for treatment; the patient will not eat, 
wastes away, and remains for weeks or months in this condition. 
This point seems of some importance: the experience is not a merely 
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subjective one of a moment or a day, but a profound organic dis- 
turbance. In this sense it is the more genuinely psychotic. 

Two other features are typical. The first is the repetition of the 
experience. The hallucination, or among other tribes the dream, 
comes again and again. (Many tribes say definitely that their 
shamans “dream” their power; but their word for “dream” may 
include or connote much more than a normal sleep-dream. ) 

Second, this individual’s hallucination was primarily, or perhaps 
wholly, auditory. Here tribal custom varies somewhat, and no doubt 
personal experience also; but it is clear from a mass of data grad- 
ually accumulated that among all the Indians of California and 
Nevada the crucial shamanistic experience is normally auditory, 
whether or not it is also visual or tactile. Almost always there is 
a song learned, or several. A shaman who did not have an indi- 
vidual spirit-given song would not be a shaman, in prevailing native 
opinion in this part of the world. Differences exist between tribes 
who say little about seeing while hearing, and those who give a 
clear account of seeing, or seeing and feeling, in addition. The 
Mohave of southern California are in this latter category. But their 
standard way is to “dream” parts of myths which are already 
known.® But they do this dreaming mostly without seizure or ill- 
ness. In fact, they profess to begin their dreaming in their mother’s 
womb, and to recall these dreams and to continue them later in life. 
Incidentally, it is also standard with the Mohave to assert that these 
dreams, or many of them, relate to the creation of the world. They 
project themselves backward into the beginning of time, where they 
insist they were really present to hear, see, and feel what was hap- 
pening. This is a Mohave specialty—a somewhat unusual addition 
to the usual beliefs entertained. I do not know how often such an 
affirmed projection into the past is characteristic of our psychotics. 

The difference between these primitives and ourselves may be 
expressed in two different ways. The first is formulated in terms 
of reality. The primitive assumes as actual and real certain phen- 
omena which we hold to have only a mental or subjective existence, 
and in that sense to be unreal in the sense in which stones and houses 
and birds are real. Or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to say 
that the primitive is also aware of a distinction, but inverts his em- 
phasis. To him a stone or a bird seen or heard in a certain kind of 
dream is far more important than a physical stone or bird which 


* Chap. li: “The Mohave: Dream Life,” of my Handbook of the Indians of Cal- 
ifornia, Bureau Amer. Ethnol. Bull., 1925, 78. 
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one can pick up or eat, because it is the potential source of infinitely 
more power and control. Certain things which we classify as un- 
real are to him super-real—“‘surrealistic.” 

The second difference is formulated in terms of socialization 
or social acceptability. To us a person that hears the dead speak, 
or proclaims that he sometimes turns into a bear, is socially ab- 
normal, at best useless, and likely to be a burden or menace. To 
the Indians he is a personality of enhanced powers, which he may 
indeed abuse malevolently in witchcraft, but which primarily result 
in benefits to the community: enhanced health, food supply, triumph 
over enemies. 

This difference of social attitude or pattern of culture is as 
important as the difference in attitude toward reality. It is perhaps, 
in fact, a cause of the latter. At first thought, indeed, one might 
be inclined to assume the contrary: as enlightenment increases, 
dreams, visions, and the voices of the dead are more and more recog- 
nized as being internal to individuals and unrelated to objective 
reality as defined by the everyday experience of the mass of man- 
kind. Thereupon society withdraws recognition and prestige value 
from them; they become dubious assets, and finally stigmata and 
disabilities. This is how we ordinarily assume the change from 
primitive attitudes to our own to have come about: there is a pro- 
gressive increase in our understanding of reality. However, it may 
be doubted whether anything so rational is the efficient cause of 
the change. Abstractly, it seems at least equally probable that the 
greater rationality or enlightenment is a by-product of the change in 
attitudes, and that these in turn are nonrationally social or cultural. 

On this view, certain societies gradually attach fewer approval 
or premium values to dreams and voices, until they may come, like 
ourselves, to look upon them as socially useless if not harmful— 
abnormal, unfortunate, and to be dreaded. The influences bringing 
about such a shift of values might be various: increases of the size 
of the social group, technological or economic factors, a greater 
sense of security. Enlightenment, in the sense of a better discrimina- 
tion of objective reality, need not be among them. It may be, for 
all one knows, an effect rather than a cause—a flattering name be- 
stowed on the change after it has occurred. 

Obviously, this theoretical interpretation may not be pressed too 
dogmatically. But it may serve as a counterbalance to the current 
assumption, which is certainly also dogmatic. And there is one spe- 
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cific point in its favor. The primitive, as has just been pointed out, 
does not really fail to discriminate the objective from the subjective, 
the normally natural from the supernatural. He distinguishes them 
much as we do. He merely weights or favors the supernatural, as 
we disfavor and try to exclude it. The voice of the dead, the dream, 
and the magic act stand out for him from the run of commonplace 
experience of reality much as they do for us; but he endows them 
with a quality of special super-reality and desirability, we of un- 
reality and undesirability. The values have changed rather than the 
perception. And values are cultural things, and therefore social. 

To put it in another form, certain of what one calls psychotic 
phenomena are socially channeled by primitives—standardized, rec- 
ognized, approved, rewarded—but regarded as wholly outside the 
approved sociocultural channel by ourselves. 


HOMOSEXUALITY 


To this there is at least one parallel in the institutional field: 
the transvestite, in American ethnology often called the berdache 
(French from Arabic bardaj, “slave” ). In most of primitive North- 
ern Asia and North America, men of homosexual trends adopted 
women’s dress, work, and status, and were accepted as non- 
physiological, but institutionalized, women. In Siberia the trans- 
formation was generally associated with shamanistic power, control 
of spirits or possession by them; in America, usually not. In both 
areas, choice of status was left to the individual; if he decided to 
transform his sex, he was socially accepted as a woman. How far 
invert erotic practice accompanied the status, is not always clear 
from the data, and probably varied. It is conceivable that in some 
cases there occurred a partial sublimation of specific erotic urges 
into feminine occupation, dress, and association. The berdaches are 
usually spoken of as willing as well as skilful and strong workers 
at female tasks. At any rate, the North American Indian attitude 
toward the berdache stresses not his erotic life but his social status ; 
born a male, he became accepted as a woman socially.* 

*The time is ready for a synthetic work on this subject. The cultural data 
are numerous. On the involved psychology the information is less satisfactory. 
While the institution was in full bloom, the Caucasian attitude was one of repug- 
nance and condemnation. This attitude quickly became communicated to the 
Indians, and made subsequent personality inquiry difficult, the later berdaches 
leading repressed or disguised lives. The fullest account is by G. Devereux, 
Institutionalized homosexuality of the Mohave Indians, Human Biology, 1937, 


9, 498-527. The Mohave are unusually uninhibited both in sex activity and in 
speech about it. They even recognized women inverts, active female homosexuals, 
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Here, accordingly, we have another set of psychiatric phenom- 
ena, those of sexual inversion, which our culture regards as abnor- 
mal, asocial if not antisocial, and in general views with considerable 
affect of repugnance, but which certain primitives> accept with 
equanimity and provide a definite social channel for. The case is 
not wholly parallel to shamanism, but is definitely like it in the point 
of socio-cultural acceptance instead of rejection. Furthermore, in 
this matter of transvestitism it cannot be said that the difference 
between the Indian and ourselves is one of greater enlightenment 
on our part. It is only since eighteenth-century enlightenment that 
homosexuality has begun to be regarded in Occidental civilization 
as somewhat less than the ultimate abomination and offense. Our 
tolerance toward it has increased in proportion with what we call 
our enlightenment. And certainly the American Indian system 
seems to work well from the angle of human happiness: the invert 
is free to work out his inner satisfactions as he can, without per- 
secution from without; and society does not feel itself injured or 
endangered. A status of adjustment is achieved instead of one of 
conflict and tension. 


At any rate, we have here a second case in which primitives 
meet a condition stigmatized by us as psychologically pathological, 
with social tolerance and acceptance if not rewards. Like ourselves, 
they regard both conditions as not normal, in the sense of not 
being common, everyday in character, or in line with the majority 
of experienced events. But their social affects toward these condi- 
tions are positive or neutral; ours are negative. This appears to 
be a better description of the facts than to say that we have come 
to exceed them in intelligent enlightenment. Undoubtedly we pos- 


who are rare elsewhere. I suspect that many Indian men understood the phenom- 
enon imperfectly, or misunderstood it. An old Yokuts, born about 1840, who 
knew the social functions of the transvestites quite well—they were corpse-handlers 
or “undertakers” among his people—told me that in his opinion they were men 
who took on female dress and occupation in order to have free association with 
women and special opportunities for secret heterosexual activity with them. While 
this may have occurred now and then, it is obviously in the main a rationalized 
misconstruction by an unimaginatively normal heterosexual. 

5 That the peoples who accept transvestitism are essentially those of Northern 
Asia and America, a continuous area, suggests that the institution is a single 
historic growth. If it were something characteristic of a certain “stage of advance- 
ment” it ought to occur much more scatteringly over the world. The ancient 
Near Eastern development was different: it was associated with specific cults and 
with mutilation. The pederasty which was more or less openly tolerated in cer- 
tain advanced civilizations—Greece, later Islam, China in connection with the 
theater—is also not the same, the emphasis being on sexual practice rather than 
on transvestite “sublimation,” and scarcely leading to a lifelong status. 
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sess on the whole a far greater body of knowledge, criticism, and 
understanding than the primitives. But it is doubtful how far this 
increase is responsible for similarly constituted individuals being 
accorded respect and influence among many primitives and being 
classed as dements and social liabilities by ourselves. Fundamentally 
the difference seems rather to lie in institutions, which in turn express 
the emotional attitudes of society toward its parts and itself. 


ANIMAL IDENTIFICATIONS 


An old Kato woman narrated the following as having happened 
before her birth. A young woman, pregnant, went with her husband 
and a group of fellow-initiates for a stay in the woods, presumably 
to cook for the party. There she saw them perform their “tricks” 
and performances, and was made to jump a trench and was pelted 
with pine cones. All this apparently had some reference to bears. 
When her child was born, he had a tuft of hair on each shoulder. 
He grew up apparently stupid and sluggish, not participating much 
in ordinary activities. Once, when he was being teased, he grew 
angry, growled, turned into a bear, scattered the coals of the fire, 
and began to cuff people around. After this incident he was care- 
fully let alone, except when his anger could be directed against the 
enemy Yuki. He continued generally peaceable but solitary, or at 
least aloof. He was nearly useless for hunting or ordinary work, 
but if a trail was to be broken through the snow, he was sent ahead, 
and with his bearlike strength performed this task easily and 
cheerfully. 

This tale, which the informant evidently believed to be true as 
implicitly as her parents had believed it, possesses some of the qual- 
ities of a dream among ourselves. However, it is recounted here 
primarily to introduce the matter of what may be called bear men— 
a concept similar to the European one of werewolves. 

In this case we have a human being with bear nature and shape 
potential in him, showing only partially most of the time, but under 
special stimulus temporarily supplanting his human form and char- 
acter. The stimulus, however, was everyday and realistic, even 
though the cause of his latent nature was evidently considered to 
be something magico-religious or supernatural. 

An allied but distinct concept in the area is what the Yuki call 
the wanshit lamshtimi, literally grizzly bear doctor. (All the con- 
cepts seem to relate to the grizzly bear, much the more dangerous 
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of the two species.) The bear doctor might become so by first dream- 
ing of bears. Then young female bears took him into the woods 
and lived with him; one of them might be reported as having phys- 
ically carried off the future doctor’s person. Other men sought bear 
power, swimming in forest holes, and dancing toward, clawing, and 
growling at a tree or stump until hair grew out of their body. The 
bear doctor cured bear bites and gave demonstrations of strength. 

A third type of bear person was what the Yuki called aumol, 
“chewer” or “biter.” He was a man trained by older aumol to 
walk about on all fours completely disguised in a bearskin, but 
carrying a bone dagger with which he stabbed the personal or tribal 
enemies he encountered, and then disemboweled and scattered their 
bodies. No doubt his community stood in awe of the aumol, but they 
also considered him valuable for the damage he could singlehanded 
inflict on their enemies without exposing them to the reprisals of 
open warfare. It is much to be doubted whether going out to murder 
from ambush encased in a clumsy bearskin would be physically pos- 
sible ; but the Indians elaborate the tale, speaking of strings of shell 
beads worn around the body to afford an armor inside the bear hide; 
of baskets worn in it containing a stone or water to simulate growl- 
ing or the rumbling of the viscera; and so on. It looks very much 
as if the whole thing were only an elaborated phantasy never actually 
acted out. But it was certainly believed in as a reality by the over- 
whelming majority of the members of a whole series of tribes. 
Quite likely some men let it be known that they were aumol, and 
perhaps kept a bearskin and some of the accessory paraphernalia. 
What is of interest is the elaborateness of the physical apparatus 
insisted on.® 

A fourth type of person associated with bears was the initiated 
dancer who, wearing a bearhide, performed as a bear at gatherings, 
just as others impersonated spirits, ghosts of the dead, or eagles. 
For this office one was trained, and while it had much of the esoteric 
and dangerous about it, the community knew who the recognized 
bear dancer or dancers were.* 

*In the Handbook of the Indians of California (Bureau Amer. Ethn., 1925, 
78) I have described these customs for the Yuki (p. 200), Pomo (p. 259), Maidu 
(p. 427), Yokuts (p. 517). The Yuki account there given, however, runs the 
wanshit lamshiimi and the aumol into one: the inconsistency is noted, but attrib- 
uted to Yuki mentality. Additional information, secured in 1938 in co-operation 
with F. Essene, makes it clear that the Yuki distinguished the two types by name, 
as set forth above. 


* The Patwin distinguish the cult bear dancer, sika, from the bear-disguised 
murderer, napa. The latter has become the name of a California county and city. 
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These then are the varieties of men resembling bears. They can 
be arranged in the following order, according to the degree of their 
participation in the supernatural: (1) the true bear shaman who in 
virtue of power personally received from bears in his manhood can 
turn himself into a bear; (2) the man who, as a result of prenatal 
influencing, occasionally and involuntarily turns into a bear; (3) the 
man who secretly disguises himself as a bear, but manifests preter- 
natural strength, endurance, and ferocity; (4) the bear dancer, who 
holds the religious office of impersonating a bear as one part of a 
cult system magically serving the public welfare. Occurring side by 
side in a limited area—the southerly part of the Northern Coast 
Ranges of California—there can be no doubt that the four beliefs or 
practices are historically associated. It is, however, of interest that 
the four variations on the one theme differ so much in strength of 
supernatural participation. In other words, mystic and rational, 
emotional and objective, aspects of one phenomenon coexist. Or 
again, it might be said that suggestion and autosuggestion ranged 
from a maximum in type 1 to a minimum in type 4. The Pomo 
and the Patwin, whose culture was on the whole slightly the most 
elaborate and systematized in the region, adhered to types 3 and 4; 
the Yuki, poorer backwoodsmen, to 1 and 3; type 2, along with 3, 
is recorded from the Kato, who are more or less transitional. 

There are similar gradations in regard to the method of curing 
supernaturally. (There was also curing with household remedies of 
roots or herbs, for headaches, constipation, bruises, and other minor 
ills; but these hardly count in the present connection because in any 
serious or alarming illness only the specialist in the supernatural 
could help.) The Yuki distinguished three kinds of treatment of 
disease. Perhaps the most generally effective was by the lamshiimi, 
the shaman or doctor proper, who had in his own person re- 
ceived power from some kind of spiritual being, and after “going 
into a trance,” sucked out the disease (hanchmi). He used no rattle, 
sang little, if any, and in modern Indian vernacular is a ‘sucking 
doctor.” The “singing doctor’ was called moli by the Yuki, and 
held a public office: he was caretaker and firetender of the religious 
assembly house. In addition, however, he sang with a rattle, and 
thereby was able to see and diagnose illness. He “investigated and 
prophesied.” The third type of treatment was named hilyulit and 
used cult ritual. Songs pertaining to the various spirits impersonated 
by the cult initiates—the Creator and the ghosts—were sung until 
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the patient trembled violently. Thereby it was known which kind of 
spirit had “frightened” him into illness. Then the cure was ar- 
ranged by having the corresponding spirit impersonation—singing, 
dancing, and touching—made for him. This worked homoeopath- 
ically. 

The Pomo cure in two ways. The madu corresponds to the first 
Yuki type: he has himself dreamed or encountered spirits, and he 
sucks. However he is, in contrast with the Yuki, considered the less 
powerful practitioner. Grave illness comes from k’o’o, ‘“‘poison,”’ that 
is, bewitching, and is handled by the k’o’o-bakiyahale, or performer 
for the poisoned. This type of doctor operated by means of a sack 
of fetishes, which he used with elaborate rattling, singing, and ritual 
motions. These paraphernalia and the knowledge associated with 
them he mostly did not claim to have been given to him by spirits 
or supernatural beings in a dream or trance, but to have received, 
with careful teaching, from a previous shaman, ordinarily an older 
relative. Again the Pomo differ from the Yuki in giving a higher 
valuation to the more rational (or pseudo-rational), orderly, tangi- 
ble, formal procedure, whereas the Yuki pin their faith in the person 
who has had a powerful abnormal experience and more or less re- 
peats it in curing. 

Since the general culture of the tribes is closely similar, this 
variation of predilection toward and away from what should be 
called psychopathological manifestations, within the primitive level, 
is of some interest.* 


SUGGESTIBILITY 


Through all these practices and beliefs there evidently runs a 
very strong strain of suggestion and autosuggestion. My own con- 
viction is that this factor is decidedly more important than the de- 
liberate deception which undoubtedly also occurs. The audience 
certainly does not deceive, and it does see miracles. The shamans 
may know that they deceive, but many of them certainly believe 
that other shamans do real miracles. Beyond that, we do not know 
how far, in performing, they use deception consciously or under 
autosuggestion. When shamans recount how they received their 
powers, experienced ethnologists pretty unanimously feel that the 


* Margaret Mead (in A lapse of animism among a primitive people, Ps»che, 
1928, 8, 72-77) has pointed out a similar difference between Samoans and other 
Polynesians. “Contacts with the supernatural were accidental, trivial, uninstitu- 
tionalized” in Samoa. Religious and unstable individuals were “given no accepted 
place in a pattern.” 
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overwhelming majority of them believe sincerely that they have 
really had such an experience. Moreover, this experience is of a 
kind which in our civilization would be diagnosed as psychotic. I 
do not wish to rule out the question of ‘deception,’ which undoubt- 
edly occurs and is relevant. But of more cardinal importance to an 
understanding of the shamanism of primitives are the two factors of 
psychosis-like symptoms and of suggestion. When psychologists as 
a whole return seriously to the problem of suggestion and suggest- 
ibility, striking at aspects of it that go deeper than conscious propa- 
ganda, salesmanship, and advertising, it is likely that anthropologists 
may be better able to interpret shamanistic performances. 


SUMMARY 


Among many unsophisticated people, socially sanctioned and 
distinguished individuals who exercise special powers, especially of 
curing, acquire their capacity through experiences which in our cul- 
ture would be stigmatized as psychotic. How far the hallucinations 
and other symptoms are simulated, auto-suggested, or compulsive, is 
not clear; but it is certain that deception will not account for all of 
them. This means that manifestations which are pathological, or 
at any rate are so regarded by us, are accepted and socially chan- 
neled in many primitive societies. Most of the more backward 
Siberian and North American natives similarly accept and institu- 
tionalize passive homosexuality. At the same time, societies of 
nearly the same general cultural level may differ considerably in 
the degree to which they rationalize or ceremonialize their curing 
or other shamanistic practices away from the psychotic or induced 
psychotic experience: some put a premium on certain frankly ab- 
normal experiences, others on more nearly normal ones. The situa- 
tion thus is far from simple; but it evidences the strong bearing 


which cultural patterns have on the problem of the nature of 
psychosis. 
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THE USE OF THE TAUTOPHONE (“VERBAL 
SUMMATOR’”) AS AN AUDITORY APPER- 
CEPTIVE TEST FOR THE STUDY OF 
PERSONALITY* 


DAVID SHAKOW 
AND 
SAUL ROSENZWEIG 


Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts\ 


In recent years apperceptive measures of personality have played 
an increasingly greater part in clinical and experimental psychology. 
Among such devices none has proved more successful or been more 
widely adopted than the Rorschach Test. This consists of a series 
of ten cards on each of which a symmetrical ink blot—sometimes 
in color, sometimes just black and white—appears. These cards are 
offered to the subject individually with the instructions that he is to 
say what the blot reminds him of, what it might represent. What- 
ever the associations produced, they are written down by the exam- 
iner and scored primarily as to certain formal characteristics—the 
sharpness of form perception, the prevalence of color or movement 
responses—and secondarily as to content. The psychograph result- 
ing from the totals and relationships appearing in these scores has 
been shown repeatedly to be of great psychological significance for 
the revelation of both normal and abnormal personality character- 
istics. This fortunate outcome is not so surprising if it is recalled 
that this test—unlike many other personality tests—is a sampler of 
real behavior and is, moreover, scored in a way which the subject 
can usually not fathom in advance. 

The Rorschach Test employs one sensory or perceptual modality 
—the visual—and it is therefore natural that the impetus to exploit 
others, particularly the auditory, should arise. The frequent occur- 
rence in daily life of “mishearing’” with self-reference and the 


* Substantially as presented at the Columbus meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association, Sept., 1938. (Cf. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 647.) 
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marked prevalence of auditory hallucinations in psychotics bespeaks 
the probable fruitfulness of such an approach. 

Now it would appear that a device originated by B. F. Skinner? 
for the purpose of testing certain hypotheses with regard to the de- 
velopment of speech might be adapted as an auditory apperceptive 
test. The apparatus in question repeats patterns of vowels recorded 
on phonograph discs. It consists of a phonograph, an attachment 
which automatically resets the pickup so that any particular section 
of the record may be repeated as many times as wished, and discs 
on which are recorded series of vowel-combinations occurring at 
regular intervals. Samples of single patterns are: u’ ’ e (Ooh, th, 
th, ee), ’ ahi (th, ah,i), ao’ (a, 6h, th), ah’ i’ (ah, th, i, th).? 

Skinner called the instrument a “‘verbal summator,” but since 
we were not particularly concerned with nor able to accept certain 
of the theoretical implications of this name, it seemed advisable to 
substitute a more purely descriptive one. The designation adopted 
was “‘tautophone.”’ | 

In the present paper we shall describe the technique of adminis- 
tering the test, methods of scoring it, and some of its possibilities for 
personality diagnosis. In a later publication results from a group 
of normal and schizophrenic subjects will be presented. 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION 


In our experiment the subject was shown the apparatus and 
told: ‘““Here is a phonograph. On it is a record with a man’s voice 
saying different things. He speaks rather unclearly so I'll play over 
what he says a number of times. You'll have to listen carefully. As 
soon as you have some idea of what he’s saying tell me at once.’’® 
The subject was then directed to another part of the room where he 
was requested to make himself comfortable on a couch about eight 
feet from the phonograph. The latter was concealed behind a screen. 
One of the experimenters ran the apparatus and kept a record of the 
number of stimulus repetitions preceding a response. The other ex- 
perimenter, in the same part of the room as the subject, recorded 
the responses and any other pertinent information, and notified the 
experimenter running the apparatus when the subject was ready for 


* Skinner, B. F. The verbal summator and a method for the study of latent 
speech. J. Psychol., 1936, 2, 71-107. 

*For the principles on which the patterns were constructed and for other 
technical details reference should be made to Skinner’s article. 

*It will be noticed that our instructions are different from those of Skinner. 
We deemed it advisable to make the instructions as simple as possible since we 
were interested in applying the test particularly to psychotic subjects. 
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the next stimulus pattern. There was a lapse of about thirty seconds 
between successive stimuli. The whole experiment lasted from 
twenty to thirty minutes on the average. Twenty auditory patterns, 
taken from one of the original records supplied by Skinner, were 
used as stimuli. 


SCORING SysTEM: ITEM RESPONSES 

The scoring system adopted considers both the formal nature of 
the responses and their content. Table 1 presents the classificatory 
system adopted for the formal aspects. Here responses are scored 
according to complexity of structure, similarity to stimulus pattern, 
English or non-English nature, personal reference and sentence 
structure. The definitions for the various categories under each of 
these headings require discussion. 

Complexity of Structure. Under this rubric come five categories : 
syllables, nonmeaningful words, meaningful words, phrases and 
sentences. By a syllable (SY )° is meant an elemental sound or com- 
bination of such sounds, each of which is uttered with a single effort 
or impulse. A nonmeaningful word (WN) is defined as a combina- 
tion of syllables constituting a word which is not recognizable as 
having meaning in any accepted language known to the examiner 
and which the subject cannot convincingly demonstrate to be a 
word. A response of more than one such word also falls into this 
category. A meaningful word (IVM) is a discrete word having 
meaning in some accepted language. A response of several dis- 
connected words also falls into this category. A phrase (P) isa 
series of connected meaningful words lacking either a subject or a 
predicate and used as a single expression. A sentence (S) is a 
series of connected words with both subject and predicate (explicit 
or understood) expressing a complete thought. 

Similarity to Sample. This classification considers how closely 
the response resembles the stimulus pattern. Two categories are 
recognized : close and remote. Close (c) responses are those in which 
at least half of the content of the stimulus is approximated. Remote 
(r) responses are those in which resemblance to less than half of 
the original occurs. 

Non-English. Three categories come under this heading: 
foreign, doubtful foreign with no meaning assigned, doubtful 


‘It is possible for one individual to perform all these tasks after a little prac- 
tice. It seems advisable, however, to keep the apparatus screened from the sub- 
ject in order to avoid distractions and to insure realistic conditions for response. 

° Each of the categories has a symbol assigned to it for purposes of economy 
in reference. 
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TABLE 1 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM FOR ITEMS (TAUTOPHONE) 
ane yeas SrmmiLarity Non-EnGuisu PERSONAL SENTENCE SampLe 
Srructure | To SAMPLE RESPONSE REFERENCE Srructure SymBots 
Syllable (s) | Close (c) | SYc 
2} (SY) — 
& Remote (r) SYr 
Zz : 
< Close (c) Probable non-English (?) WNce? 
3 Assigns Meaning (X) 
3 Word (s) file 
4 (WN) Probable non-English (?) 
Remote (r) Assigns Meaning (X) WNrX 
First Person (1) 
Close (c) Non-English (—) Second Person (2) WMc2 
Probable non-English (?) | Third Person (3) WMc—3 
Impersonal (4) 
Word (s) 
(WM) First Person (1) WMrl 
or Non-English (—) Second Person (2) 
‘ Probable non-English (?) | Third Person (3) 
Impersonal (4) WMr?4 
First Person (1) 
Close (c) Non-English (—) Second Person (2) Pc2 
2 Probable non-English (?) | Third Person (3) 
cS Impersonal (4) Pc?4 
£ Phrase (s) — 
< (P) First Person (1) 
Ss Non-English (—) Secu.id Person (2) 
Remote (r) Probable non-English (?) | Thiru Person (3) Pr—3 
Impersonal (4) Pr4 
First Person (1) Declarative ([.]) Sc[.J 1 
Close (c) Non-English (—) Second Person (2) | Interrogative ({?]) | Se (7! 2 
Probable non-English (?) | Third Person (3) | Imperative ({!]) Sc— [!] 3 
impersonal (4) 
Sentence (s) 
(S) First Person (1) Declarative ([.}) Sr? [.} 1 
} er Non-English (—) Second Person (2) | Interrogative ({?]) | Sr [?] 2 
Probable non-English (?) | Third Person (3) | Imperative ({!]) 
Impersonal (4) Sr— [!] 4 























foreign with meaning assigned. By foreign (-) is meant a response 


the greater part of which is of a recognized foreign language. 


By 


doubtful foreign, meaning unassigned (?) is meant a response the 
greater part of which is held by the subject to be foreign but which 
is not recognized by the examiner plausibly to be such. These 
responses are frequently neologisms. By doubtful foreign, mean- 
ing assigned (?X) is meant a response, the greater part of which 
consists of meaningless words to which the subject assigns meaning. 

Personal Reference. This classification is concerned with the 
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kind of personal reference contained in the response and subsumes 
four categories: first person, second person, third person, and im- 
personal. Under first person (1) are included those responses where 
a first person pronoun or the subject’s own name occurs. Under 
second person (2) come those responses where a second person pro- 
noun or a proper name in direct speech is used. Third person (3) 
includes those responses which involve a third person pronoun, 
definite or indefinite, or a proper name. In the category impersonal 
(4) are included responses where the reference is not to humans. 


Sentence Structure. This classification is concerned with the 
distinction between types of sentences: declarative, interrogative, and 
imperative. The distinctions here are grammatical, the declarative 
({.]) being a sentence that ends with a period, the interrogative 
({?]) one that ends with a question mark, and the imperative 
({!]), either exclamatory or injunctive, one which ends with an 
exclamation point. 

At this juncture it may be helpful to give a few examples from 
actual protocols in order to clarify the scoring system: 


Stimulus pattern Response Score 
’u’i’* ooh, uh, r SYc 
u’a 6, r S¥r 

"a0 Tahao (name of an Indian village) WNc?x 

"eu A hoodoo W Mc3 

’ah’i about a pint Pc4 

i’u I was born on a square piece of land. Sr[.]1 

iu’ Goodbye, Hoover! Sc[ !]2 

* All sounds are long sounds except ah (a as in far) and “’” (apostrophe) 


which is the symbol for % (i as in mud). 


Another factor considered is the number of repetitions—the 
number of repetitions of a stimulus pattern necessary for eliciting 
a response. 

Rules for the application of these individual response scoring 
categories were found necessary to insure consistency, and the fol- 
lowing were adopted. 

General Principles: When a choice is possible, scoring is always 
to be in terms of what might be considered a “higher” level of 
response, e.g., meaning rather than nonmeaning, sentence rather than 
phrase, close rather than remote. In other cases the selection is 
arbitrary, e.g., first rather than second person, declarative rather than 
interrogative (interrogative rather than imperative), English rather 
than non-English, etc. The order of preference is the order as 
given in Table 1. 
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Meaningfulness: (1) If there is any meaning in the word or 
words, the response should be included under the meaningful cate- 
gory. (2) Only words and syllables may be nonmeaningful. (3) 
Sounds indicated as coming from animals are credited as mean- 
ingful (e.g., bow-wow). 

Complexity of Structure: Where more than a phrase is indicated 
by the structure or by the intonation, a sentence should be credited. 
(Sample: Oh, later!) 

Each response is further classified for predominant content. The 
pertinent Rorschach categories may here be employed. 


ScoriInG SYSTEM: TOTALITY OF RESPONSES 


Thus far the scoring system for the responses to the separate 
items has been considered. Various methods of analysis were also 
elaborated to deal with the responses considered collectively. These 
consisted of the following: 


1. Totals. The number of responses falling into each of the 
categories of complexity, similarity, non-English, personal reference 
and sentence structure; the mean and range of the repetitions. 

2. Indices. Various measures of relationship among the just 
mentioned categories. Although a considerably larger number of 
indices have been examined, some of which appear to have promise, 
we shall limit ourselves here to the indices which thus far seem the 


most valuable. In order to have comparable ranges in the several 





- ’ x—y — 
indices, the generalized formula xy Was adopted.* This gives 


a limited but sufficiently wide range, + 1.0 to — 1.0, and a readily 
interpretable index since one can tell at a glance in which direction 
the specific score falls. (Zero incidence in both numerator and de- 
nominator is arbitrarily given a zero value.) The indices with their 
respective formulas are given in Table 2. 

For the present these indices must be considered as deriving 
largely from logical and a priori psychological considerations al- 
though they are also based on empirically determined data. They 
appear to have promise for personality diagnosis but their tentative 
nature must be strongly emphasized. The next important step is 
the validation of these indices against diagnostic personality data 
of other types. 

The first index is one we have termed “suggestibility.” It ex- 
presses the relationship between S+ P to SY. This ratio has 

* We are grateful to E. M. Jellinek for the suggestion. 
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been considered an index of suggestibility because it measures in 
some degree the acceptance of the instructions which call for the 
interpretation of the vowel pattern as “‘a man saying something.” 
Acceptance of this suggestion would result in the production of a 
sentence or a phrase. Extreme lack of acceptance of the suggestion 


TABLE 2 
INDICES FOR TAUTOPHONE 











Index Formula 
it (S+ P)—SY 
1. Suggestibility (Ss <5 





‘ (SYc + WNc) — (SYr + WNr) 
2. Contact aS, Sa a aa 1 


(SYc + WNc) + (SYr + WNr) 











1+2+3)—4 
3. Human Reference ESSE er 





1— (2+ 3) 
1+ (2+3) 





4. Self-Reference 





(Pr + Sr) — (Pc + Sc) 
(Pr + Sr) + (Pc + Sc) 








5. Subjectivity 








6. Interrogativeness ew 





would result in the mere reproduction of the stimulus pattern, i.e., 
syllables. The relationship between the two types of response should 
give a measure of the degree to which the suggestion is accepted— 
for the present purposes, suggestibility. 


The second index—‘‘contact’’—is obtained by relating the scores 
on the c and ¢ responses falling in the SY and WN categories. The 
rationale for this is that if the subject gives SY and WN responses, 
i.e., responses which are virtually repetitions of the stimulus pattern, 
albeit of greater or lesser complexity, and if these responses are not 
accurate repetitions of the stimulus, then this reflects a lack of con- 
tact with the environment represented by the experimental situation 
(The presence of hearing difficulty must of course be determined 
and guarded against. ) 


The index “human reference” is constructed by relating the 
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responses involving inanimate or nonhuman material (4) to the 
human references (1 + 2 + 3). 

The index “self-reference” is obtained by relating the responses 
with first person references (1) to the sum of the second person 
(2) and third person (3) responses. The basis for this index is 
obvious. 

The next index—'‘subjectivity’—relates the remote and close 
P and S responses. The argument for its construction is as fol- 
lows: In giving responses which have content of a meaningful kind 
(especially P and S), such content may be affected to a greater or 
lesser degree by the personal problems of the subject. If personal 
problems or autistic preoccupations influence the response, the chances 
of its falling into the r category are considerably increased ; whereas 
if the subject keeps his response close to the stimulus pattern the 
chances are much decreased. There is doubt with regard to this 
index because it involves, to some extent, factors which play a 
part in the ‘‘contact” index (the r and c aspects of the responses). 
However, we believe that the r-c factor plays a much less important 
role in the present context than it does in the case of nonmeaning ful 
responses, where it could signify little else than lack of contact. 
A scatter diagram of these two indices based on data from forty sub- 
jects shows only a minor relationship. 

The last index to be presented is called ‘‘interrogativeness”’ and is 
based on the relation between the sentences in interrogative form 
and the total number of sentences. It is thus an attempt to distin- 
guish between subjects who make assertions, whether declarative or 
imperative in form, and those who ask questions. 

Besides the totals and indices just mentioned, there are two other 
types of analysis which are made of the whole examination: 

3. Sequence. Shifts during the course of the examination in 
the order of various types of complexity, closeness, or other charac- 
teristics. 

4. Content. Predominant kinds of content represented in the 
responses. 

Two sample records, Tables 3 and 4, one of a normal subject 
and the other of a hebephrenic schizophrenia patient, are here given 
to convey a clearer impression of the test and the scoring as a whole. 
The normal subject was an attendant of twenty-five, an affable, 
dapper Frenchman of some ability but rather irresponsible. The 
patient was a thirty-seven year old hebephrenic who had been in the 
hospital for seventeen years. According to his story he had ‘“‘come 
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to the hospital instead of going to Harvard.” At the time of the 
examination he was quite silly and showed some disintegration of 
thought and affect. He was making a fair institutional adjustment, 
working on an outside gang and on the wards. Among his symp- 
toms was one which indicated a marked confusion between symbol 
and referent, viz., he would write “juicy steak” or similar items on 
pieces of paper and then swallow the paper. 


COMPARISON OF SESSIONS 


In those instances where the experiment is repeated an analysis 
of consistency between sessions is made under three categories: 
identical, similar, dissimilar. Jdentical ([1]) are those responses 
which are the same as the corresponding ones of the first session. 
Similar ({2]) are those responses which are identical in at least 
half of their content but are not entirely so. Disstmilar ([3]) are 
those responses which are the same as the corresponding ones of the 
first session in less than half of their content. 


COMPARISON WITH RoRSCHACH TEST 


It will have been noticed by those who are acquainted with the 
Rorschach Test that there are similarities between some of its 
analytic categories and those employed here. Although we are not 
particularly concerned to emphasize this similarity or to argue in 
any way that our measures have the same or even similar meanings 
to those of the Rorschach, it may be of interest in passing to point 
out some of the more obvious likenesses. 


TABLE 3 
TAUTOPHONE Record Form 
Name A. B. Age 31 Diagnosis Normal Date Oct. 22, 1937 
Hearing No defect Languages other than English none Length of Session 25 min. 
No. 
Stimulus Response Remarks Repet Score 

TE sy lama very 16 = Srf.]1 

2. Aho’”’ Iknow I’m not 17 Sef.ji 

3. u”e Who are thee? 15 Sc[{?]2 

4. 77 Higher fire 18 Pc4 

5. ’eah”  Twentyrf 8 SYc 

6. "eu rg two 20 SYc 

7. ai th ai 9 SYc 

8. ’e”ah My knees are apart 15 Scf{.]jl 

9. ’ahi thri i. Se 
10. ’u’o a boola 6 11 SYc 
11. e’’a Even in the face 10 Pc4 
12. oa” 6 4 double-u 12 SYc 
13. ’iu’ th I two bucks 14 Pcl 


14, ’ah’i Not half a pie 37 Pc4 
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15. ’uah” Blue harvester 
16. ’ao Bass hoe 
17. u’a Blue Café 
18. ’u’1’ Blue cafire 
19. "aho’ throf 
20. i”u I own a blue car 
Tabulation 
SYr 0 WNr 0 
SYc 7 WNe 0 
Non-English—none 
Category : [.] 
Number : 4 
Indices: 
es a re 
I Doi mk 50s acate omar 


Human Reference 


Never heard word “cafire” 


Mean 
Range 
WMr 0 Pr 0 
WMc 2 Pc 6 
[?] [!] 1 2 3 
1 0 5 1 0 
me Self-Reference ...... 


1.00 Subjectivity ......... 
—.08 Interrogativeness .... 
TABLE 4 


TAUTOPHONE REcorD ForM 


Name C.D. Age 35 Diagnosis Schizophrenia-Heb. Date June 26, 1936 
Hearing No Defect Languages other than English none Length of Session 35 min. 
No. 
Stimulus Response Remarks Repet. Score 
1. i’a He is a bigger 7 = Sr{[.J3 
2. aho I fo-fo-ko i$ Ser 
3. u’e Where are we? 5 Scf{?]l 
4. i7 Ova fiva 10 SYc 
5.’eah” Radda 30 SYr 
6. "eu Hindu “Anybody who does what he wants 5 WMc3 
to do.” 
7. ai A faga “A Papa” 13 WNc?X 
8. ’e”ah Weaker any part 23 60Fe4 
9. ’ahi Our part ao Fer 
10. ’u”o John Doe 13 Pc3 
ll. e’”’a — (60) —— 
12. 0a” Keep out of 50 Sr{!]2 
the room 
13. ’iu’ Johnny Cooper 40 Pc3 
14. ’ah’i Not far? 25 Sr[?]4 
15.’uah” Putapieceofpie Adds “ina bag” 12) Srf{!]2 
16. ’ao Dago 6 WMc3 
17. u’a Ru-ku-ge 4 sxe 
18. ’u’i’ Go to a rock 10 Sc[{!t]}l 
higher than I! 
19. "aho’ Oh bell “Get the milk and eat the grass.” 10 Pr4 
20. i”u’ I ain’t got no food. 4 Scf[.]l 
Mean 16.5 
Range 4-50 
Tabulation 
SYr 3 WNr 0 WMr 0 Pr 1 Sr 4 
wry : WNe 1 WMc 2 Pc + Sc 3 
Category : [.] [?] [!] 1 2 3 4 
Number : 2 2 a 4 ys . 3 
Indices: 
Suggestibility .............. 50 Self-Reference ............. —.27 
eee —.20 er —.17 
Human Reference ......... 57 Interrogativeness ........... —.56 
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9 Pc4 
30 WMc4 
6 Pc4 
26 WMc4 
10 SYc 
9 Scf[.Jl 
15.2 
6-37 
Sr 1 
Sc 4 
4 
7 
eee 67 
eye eucns — 82 
ieqacees — 67 
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With regard to mode of apperception, the analogy to the whole- 
part analysis of the Rorschach is found in the present complexity of 
structure (sentence element) analysis. The Erfassungstypus (G-D 
relation) determination is perhaps similar in some degree to such 
indices as suggestibility in which the relationship between elements 
(SY) and wholes (P,S) is considered. The Suksessionstypus is 
possible in the tautophone material, too, as witness the sequence 
analysis described above. 

With respect to qualitative aspects, various analogies may be 
drawn between the tautophone’s English/non-English, sentence 
structure, etc., categories with the form, movement and color cate- 
gories of the Rorschach. “Goodness” or “badness” of perception 
(F + and F —) are analogous to the r and c categories, and the 
Rorschach F + percentage is similar to the contact index in that the 
latter, too, is concerned with “goodness” of form. Indices such as 
subjectivity and self-reference may after further study be found to 
be related to introversiveness and extratensiveness or Erlebnistypus 
(B:2Fb). 

From the standpoint of content, originality, commonness of re- 
Sponse, etc., may, as in the Rorschach, also be determined in the 
present examination when sufficient data for criteria accumulate. 

Reaction time for the first response on each Rorschach card, 
as used for the determination of color shock, may be considered as 
having a similar meaning to the tautophone scores on number of 
stimulus repetitions preceding each response and the range of these 
scores. 


SUMMARY 


An auditory apperceptive test employing the tautophone (verbal 
summator) as apparatus is described. Tentative scoring and inter- 
pretative systems are presented with illustrations. A discussion of 
certain similarities between the Rorschach and the present test is 
given. Ina second article the application of this method to a group 
of schizophrenic and normal adults will be reported. 














PERSONALITY AND DRAWING IN RETARDED 
CHILDREN 


DOROTHY TILDEN SPOERL 


American International College 


Interest in children’s drawings has led to a number of investi- 
gations of the developmental stages in the drawing ability of children. 
From these have come also various attempts at measuring intelligence 
by means of drawings, culminating in the scale devised and stand- 
ardized by Goodenough (9). The expression of the personality of 
the child has also been studied in drawings which reflect certain 
psychopathic tendencies and reveal distinguishing qualitative differ- 
ences between the drawings of normal and retarded children. These 
investigations have tended to show a definite relationship between 
the total personality of the given child and the type of pictures which 
he draws. 

The purpose of the present study is the investigation of the 
relationship between personality and drawing in a group of retarded 
children. The drawings were collected in a special class in connec- 
tion with another investigation (15). Some were illustrations of 
stories, some copies of pictures, and others free-choice drawings. 
Two methods of study were applied: The first was a sorting 
technique in which, given a group of twenty or twenty-two drawings, 
the judges were told that they represented three or four drawings 
each of a given number of children and were asked to sort these 
pictures so that each group when sorted would represent what they 
thought was the work of a single child. The second method was a 
matching technique in which the drawings of children were to be 
matched with short sketches of the personality of the child. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


William Stern suggests that drawing may become a useful means of 
interpreting character in childhood: “As soon as we look upon drawing as 
an expression-movement, its products become an important aid in diagnosis, 
disclosing under certain circumstances deep-seated qualities of the child’s 
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psychic dynamics. . . . In this sense Krétsch considers children’s spontaneous 
drawings—especially when access can be had to a number of productions 
by the same child—as affording evidences of character... . Here we find 


a new, possibly very fruitful, means of interpreting character in childhood, 
not however before its application has been systematized” (17, 368). 

Anastasi and Foley (3) have presented an analysis of drawings of chil- 
dren in different cultures pointing out cultural differences shown therein. 
Since, however, the authors admit lack of knowledge of the conditions under 
which the pictures were drawn, their conclusions seem to the writer of 
doubtful validity (14). 

Traube (18) has studied the diagnostic value of the drawings of children 
with personality problems. Her work was done partly through a combina- 
tion of the study of drawings and conversation with the children, and in 
twenty cases through a study of drawings alone. She concludes that it is 
possible to find in the drawings of these children characteristic phenomena 
which are symptomatic, such as predominance of geometric form, absence of 
living figures, number of details, and color. 

Brill (5) has attempted to use the Goodenough Drawing scale as a means 
of studying instability, selecting nine elements of the scale which may “prove 
diagnostic of adjustment.” He found four items showing conclusive differ- 
ences between the adjusted and maladjusted, and five showing a probability 
of reliable difference. 

Two persons have studied the drawings of normal and retarded subjects 
where the chronological age of the normal subjects equalled the mental age 
of the retarded, the drawings being those of the Goodenough test. Earl (6) 
used adults (between sixteen and forty years of age) having a Terman age 
of from five to nine years. He found that the defectives were best on 
representation of details, the normals excelling in proportion, co-ordination, 
and correct execution of the idea represented. He also found certain draw- 
ings showing “features which were considered to be evidence of gross emo- 
tional abnormality, or actual psychosis” drawn by patients known to be 
psychotic. McElwee (11), using profile drawings from normal and sub- 
normal children who were given the Goodenough test, found that the sub- 
normal were more successful in representing the features, and also that the 
subnormal drawings contained both more mature and more immature el- 
ements. “The immature elements more than balanced the mature elements 
in the total score.” Spoerl (15) compared normal and subnormal children 
on the Goodenough test by :natching the subnormal with normal children of 
equal mental age and found significantly large amounts of disproportion, 
asymmetry, and undue attention to detail in the work of the subnormal 
children. 

There have also been inquiries into the artistic production of the insane 
(not children) which have shown that their emotional maladjustments have 
an effect on artistic production. One might mention such works as Pfeifer 
(12) and Kris (10), although their results will not be considered here 
since they dealt with adults. 


Rouma (13) found that the work of subnormal children was character- 
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ized by automatism, flight of ideas, return to lower levels of accomplish- 
ment, and extremely meticulous work. 

Appel (4) has used the drawings of children as a help in personality 
study by asking them to draw specific things such as their home, members 
of the family, wishes, nicest day, etc. He concludes that “The drawings 
of children and their associated commentaries offer a helpful approach to 
the inner, unofficially expressed, lives of children.” Freeman (8) has like- 
wise found that drawing may become a means of communication between 
high-grade defectives and their physician. 

Abel (1), using free designs of limited scope (nineteen straight and six 
curved lines), found that schizophrenics (of persecutory paranoid trend) 
perform in a characteristic manner, and that subnormals did not draw de- 
signs similar to those of the schizophrenics. 

All of these studies tend to strengthen the belief that there are certain 
psychological elements in the drawings of children, perhaps especially in 
those of retarded children, that make the drawings clearly expressive of the 
personality of the child. 

Only two studies were found which use the matching technique for per- 
sonality and drawing, one having children, the other having adults as the 
subjects. These are both briefly mentioned as unpublished works by the 
author in his discussion of the matching method and are the work of Ver- 
non (19). The first with adults was “Free designs made up from squares 
and triangles of colored cardboard, matched with portraits and case studies 
of the subjects who produced the designs.”” With a 5:5 matching technique 
and forty-eight judges the study yielded a 30.8 per cent proportion of cor- 
rect judgments, and a contingency coefficient of 0.26 + .046. The second 
with children was “Pairs of drawings of a house and a man by 490 children 
(10-13 years) arranged in 70 sets. Each set matched with a time limit of 
30 seconds by educated adults.” These were in a 4:10 relationship, with ten 
judges, and yielded a 31.9 per cent proportion of correct judgments, and a 
contingency coefficient of 0.59 + .062. 


METHOD OF PRESENT STUDY 


The present study is divided into six parts, using drawings 
from eleven children, and a total of 164 judges. The drawing was 
done with pencil or crayon, and then partially or completely colored 
with crayons of various hues. In Figures 1-3, below, only the out- 
lines are reproduced. The pictures were secured from children in 
a special class for retarded children, and care was taken not to use 
the same pictures in all parts of the experiment. The age of 
the children ranged from seven years to nine years, ten months; the 
I.Q., as determined by the city school psychologist, ranged from 52 
to 98. The judges were students in psychology classes at the Amer- 
ican International College (Springfield, Massachusetts), represent- 
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ing all four college years, none of them majoring in the field of 
psychology. 

Two of the studies were planned to test the consistency between 
the drawings of a single child and the ease with which these draw- 
ings could be identified as the work of a single child. This was done 
through a sorting technique. The other four studies were planned 
to test the skill with which judges could identify personality sketches 
to be matched with a group of drawings of a given child. 


THE SORTING STUDIES 

A. A study by sorting of the ability of the students to divide 
correctly into groups of four drawings each (each group to be the 
work of a single child) twenty pictures that were pasted on the black- 
board and numbered. The students wrote on cards the groups of 
numbers which they thought constituted the work of a single child. 

The sixteen judges in this study succeeded in sorting correctly 
ten groups of four pictures, or 12.5 per cent of the drawings which 
they studied. Nineteen additional groups were sorted with only one 
error (that is, three pictures grouped correctly with a wron,, choice 
for the fourth picture), which was 23.7 per cent of the drawings. 
This means that they sorted correctly or with one error 36.2 per 
cent of the drawings. 

Since the chance expectation for sorting the drawings perfectly 
is .08 of a set,’ and the judges sorted ten sets without an error, this 
is clearly a significant score. In addition, there are the sets (not 
included in the formula, which is only for perfect sets) in which 
only one error was made. 

The ability of the judges ranged from three who were able to 
identify only two pictures of any group to one who identified three 
out of the five groups without an error. This is of interest since 
Estes (7) has pointed out that “it seems necessary to assume that 
certain judges have some special interest or ability, or perhaps both, 
which enable them to observe people expertly,” and that “the results 
of matching experiment D suggest that important differences be- 
tween good and poor judges are to be found in the field of values 
and in the habits of thought and observation deriving from them.” 
It seems probable that this difference in ability would also apply in 
the present instance. 


1 The formula for chance in such a situation is: 
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Considering the best and poorest judges, one finds that the best 
four judged seven groups without any error, and eight groups with 
one error each; while the four poorest judged only one group with 
one error, and none perfectly. 

B. In order to see the effect of uneven groupings on the judg- 
ments a second series was done with twenty-two drawings to be 
arranged into six groups (four groups to contain four drawings, 
two groups to contain three drawings). The method was the same 
as in study A. 

The nineteen judges succeeded in sorting correctly seventeen 
groups of drawings, or 12.8 per cent; in addition, they sorted with 
only one error (either the addition of a drawing to the group of 
three, the use of only three drawings in a group that should have 
had four, or an error in the selection of the fourth drawing in a four 
drawing group) twenty groups of drawings, or 15 per cent. Thus 
they identified correctly or with one error 27.7 per cent of the 
drawings. 

With the two groups of three pictures making the task more 
difficult the chance possibilities are even less than in study A; but, 
applying the formula of study A, one finds that by this the chance 
expectation would be .11 of a set judged perfectly. Since the judges 
chose seventeen sets without any errors, plus the additional twenty 
sets sorted with only one error, one has again statistically significant 
results. 

The range of ability of the judges is also very great, the five 
best judges making a total of eleven sets judged with no errors, and 
ten sets judged with only one error; while the five poorest judges 
judged no sets correctly or with one error. 


DISCUSSION OF THE SORTING STUDY 


The statistical treatment of these two studies leads us to con- 
clude that it is possible to sort with results highly above chance a 
given number of drawings into smaller groups where each group will 
represent the drawings of a single child. This would show that the 
drawings of a single child are highly consistent, and easily identified, 
even when the developmental levels of the children are quite similar. 

An interesting factor in these two studies was the reasons given 
by the judges for making their choices. When the reasons were 
tabulated according to whether the judges were “good,” “fair,” or 
“poor” (based on their number of successes), it was found that all 
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gave the same reasons, except for “neatness,” “intuition,” and 
“guessing” given only by poor and fair judges; and “subject matter” 
and “lack of form” given only by fair and good judges. 

The similarity of method in judging would tend to show that 
one could not identify the pictures only by detail of figure and face, 
color, line pressure, etc., since these were used as ‘“‘clues’’ by good 
and bad judges alike. Since all thought that they were using the 
same methods, and yet the results were so different for different 
judges, it would seem that some other factor was in operation. 


THE MATCHING STUDIES 


The four matching studies were analyzed according to Vernon's 
formula for the “Contingency Matching Technique” (19).? 

C. Drawings were pasted on the blackboard: four drawings 
grouped together for each child. There were six sets of drawings, 
and these were matched with protocols containing brief sketches of 
the children.* The students were to mark by the letter indicating 
the group of drawings which description they thought matched it. 
This was a 6:6 study, and was done in two groups, one having four- 
teen judges, the other fifteen judges. 

Three examples of the personality sketches are presented below, 
together with an illustrative drawing by each child (Figures 1-3). 

Child D: D has a happy disposition and is willing to work hard 
when he realizes the need for a skill. He can be mischievous when not kept 
busy, even as normal boys. He has a speech defect, a peculiar stammer, which 
bothers him only when overexcited. D likes manual activities, is 
interested in many things. He asks questions about the things he hears talked 
over. 

Child E: E is decidedly psychopathic. She has a record of sly 
and tricky actions. Under a watchful eye she can work with others, but 

* For a t:t study (studies C and D) 


— 2 
re | (St—1) _ (1) 
(t—1) + (St—1)? 

















Probabl fC aD - (2) 
robDabDie error o = JN y 











‘ ~— (St—1) [(t—1)? + 1] + t[(t—1) — (St—1)?4] 

Where E = (t-1) 4/ Se ee (3) 

For a t:t study (E and F) Formulas (1) and (3) may be applied, “since 
neither C nor E are dependent on the size of t’. S is still the proportion of judg- 
ments that are correct, but N is now nt’ instead of nt.” 

0.6745 E (4) 


Thus the probable error of C = FG 
n 


* The personality sketches of the children were written by their public school 
teacher, Miss Minnie Esterbrooks, of the Springfield, Mass., public school system. 
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Figure 3. Cuitp F 


when not under close observation she tries all sorts of misbehavior. She 
responds temporarily to praise, and at the present time feels pride in her 
reading. Her hand control is weak; all her muscles are poorly co-ordinated. 
Not an attractive personality. 


Child F: F is a good example of a child introvert. She lives in 
a world apart most of the time. When forced to face reality she becomes 
uneasy, pouts, and tries to turn affairs in some other direction. She sulks 
when crossed, cries easily, then seems to crave attention. Sometimes she is 
quite affectionate. 





Since there were six possible matchings for each judge and 
twenty-nine judges, the number of possible correct matchings is 174. 
The judges succeeded in making sixty-one correct matchings, which 
gave a 35.6 per cent proportion of correct judgments. The con- 
tingency coefficient of this is 0.44 = .048. 


Child D (Figure 1) was the easiest for the judges to identify; 
children C and E (Figure 2) were the most difficult. The results 
for children A, B, D, and F (Figure 3) seem to indicate a definite 
relationship between the personality and the drawings of the child. 
For the detailed data of all the matching series see Table 1. 





a 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF THE MATCHING EXPERIMENTS 
Per cent of Judges Identifying Child in 


Child Study C StudyD StudyE StudyF 
DD wanvesssdssetnnentheessbeneenes 37.9 39.3 26.3 
iD. dati cmeesveveseseisevanseosenaene 41.4 25 38.2 
D éxenee ines deneeenesesnsaiaeeeie 17.2 50 5.3 
DP scanddeweriadbaceseesousueweleeen 65.5 53.6 67.6 
a. 9ns¢e beeyeseesanesehnabeeeeseeees 13.9 43.6 2.9 
EY cn cade eakhetewe ue euaeguenaeaeusten 34.5 9.6 2.9 


There are certain errors which are “good” errors, according to 
Vernon (19): “Powers has shown that many matching errors are 
‘good’ ones, in the sense that though the expression is assigned to 
the wrong subject, yet his personality is somewhat similar to that of 
the right subject.” Also he states that “simple reversals are also 
often found.” A study of errors of this type reveals the following 
data : 


Of the 29 judges: 


4 called child A child C; 8 the reverse. 
7 called child C child E; 11 the reverse. 
9 called child B child F; 7 the reverse. 
6 called child E child A; 4 the reverse. 


The highest confusion was between children C and E, with the 
confusions of children A and C, and children A and E almost as 
large. These three children have I.Q.’s of 55, 52, and 65, and two 
of them show in their drawings what certain psychologists have 
termed ‘“‘psychopathic tendencies.” Children C and E had the lowest 
number of correct identifications and the highest number of con- 
fusions. 

Children B and F, who were somewhat less confused, are not 
similar in intelligence, age, or personality. 

D. The drawings of child E (Figure 2) illustrate particularly 
well the type of detail which has been called typical of drawings 
showing psychopathic tendency. Goodenough (9) lists these as: 
large amount of detail but few ideas; features inexplicable to any- 
one but the child; evidence of flight of ideas. It was decided there- 
fore to add to the personality sketch the adjective “psychopathic”’ 
to see if this would add to the ease of judgment. The judges did 
not know what elements had been determined by psychologists as 
indicative of psychopathic tendency. 

In this case there were twenty-eight judges, and again six sets 
of drawings and six personality sketches. The only change from 
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study C is the addition of the word “psychopathic” and the omis- 
sion of the phrase “not pleasing in appearance or cleanly in habit” 
to keep the length similar to the other sketches. 

Out of the 168 possible correct judgments, sixty-one children 
were correctly identified. This gives a 36.3 per cent proportion of 
correct judgments, which is only slightly higher than that in study C. 
The contingency coefficient of this is 0.47 + .048. 

There is a significantly larger number of judges identifying 
child E (see Table 1); that is, for the child for whom the word 
“psychopathic” was added, the percentage rose from 13.9 per cent to 
43.6 per cent. Interesting, too, is the fact that child C who was so 
frequently confused with her in the first study was now correctly 
identified by 50 per cent of the judges, as compared with 17.2 per 
cent in the first study. Child F, however, who was correctly identi- 
fied by 34.5 per cent of the judges, is now identified by only 9.6 per 
cent; for this change there seems no reason. Children A and D re- 
main about constant, with child D still identified by the largest per- 
centage of judges. 

Since none of the judges knew the elements considered “‘psycho- 
pathic,” this result would tend to show that the addition of this 
word made the total personality of the child clearer and thus made 
possible identification. It is interesting, too, that child C, who was 
previously confused (and whose drawings were very immature), 
was not considered “psychopathic” by the judges. 

There were only two sets of confusions this time, children A 
and C, and children F and B still being confused. 


9 called child A child C; 8 the reverse. 
11 called child F child B; 11 the reverse. 


As was stated previously, the confusion of children A and C is 
a “good error,” since these children, both quite subnormal, have 
I.Q.’s of 55 and 52, and both are described as lacking concentration 
and responding to reassurance and praise. The confusion of child 
F and child B is not easily understood. 

E. Due to the confusion of child A and child C in both studies 
C and D, and the large confusion between children A, C, and F in 
study C, it was decided to try a 3:6 matching experiment, using the 
drawings of these three children to be matched with the protocol of 
the six children, in order to determine if this would decrease or in- 
crease the difficulty of identification. The word “psychopathic” was 
not used. 
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This study was done in one group with thirty-eight judges; since 
there were only three sets of drawings, there was a total of 114 pos- 
sible correct judgments. Of these, the judges made only thirteen 
correctly, giving an 11.4 per cent proportion of correct judgments. 
Vernon states in his discussion of the formula that it is applicable 
only when “‘S” is decidedly greater than 1.0; since in this case S = 
.68, the formula is inapplicable. Obviously there is no real contin- 
gency coefficient. 

One interesting fact, however, is that twenty-six of the thirty- 
eight judges succeeded in identifying none of the children; of the 
others, one judge identified two, and eleven only one. The number 
of judges, as can be seen in Table 1, identifying child A is consider- 
ably above chance, but children C and E were judged considerably 
below chance. 

A study of the errors in this study shows that 68.3 per cent of 
the judges thought that the drawings of child E were done by child 
D. There seems to be nothing of a “good error” in this, for child 
D is almost within the normal range of intelligence, and is a happy, 
willing, outgoing type of child; while child E is the one whose 
drawings show “psychopathic tendencies.”’ 

Confusions of children A, C, and E remain almost as high as in 
the 6:6 matching. 

12 called child C child A; 13 the reverse. 


12 called child E child C; none the reverse. 
7 called child E child A; none the reverse. 


F. Corresponding with study E, but using children B, D, and 
F because of the fact that children B and F were confused, and 
because D was most similar to them in age and intelligence, another 
3:6 study was made. In this case there were thirty-four judges, 
making the total number of possible correct matchings 102. The 
judges succeeded in making thirty-eight correct matchings, giving a 
37.2 per cent proportion of correct judgments, which yields a con- 
tingency coefficient of 0.48 + .06. 

It is quite clear that these children were easier to identify (with 
the exception of child F) than children A, C, and E, as can be seen 
in Table 1. Thirty-two and three tenths per cent of the judges 
confused child F and child B, as they had done previously. 

Thirteen of the judges called child F child E, that is, 38.2 per 
cent. Referring to the original protocols, one finds that 20.7 per cent 
of the judges of study C and 32.1 per cent of study D judges made 
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this error. In each of these cases this is higher than a chance judg- 
ment. That it is not simple reversal is demonstrated by the fact that 
in studies C and D combined, only two persons judged child E to be 
child F. Child F is normal (retarded for emotional reasons), while 
child E has an I.Q. of 65. They are very different in personality. The 
only explanation that the author can find for this interesting and con- 
sistent confusion is that the judges (who were untrained psycholog- 
ically) took the description of F (“F .. . lives in a world apart 
most of the time’’) very literally, and considered the bizarre (“‘psy- 
chopathic tendencies”) drawings of child E as actual illustrations of 
that “world apart.”’ 


COMPARISON OF SORTING AND MATCHING 


Each of the children in the matching experiments was included 
in one or the other of the two sorting experiments. For this reason 
a comparison of the ease of identifying their drawings from a sketch 
of their personality with the ease of sorting their drawings is of 
interest. 


TABLE 2 

COMPARISON OF SORTING AND MATCHING 
Child Per cent of correct judgments made by the judges 
Sorting (perfect 6:6 matching 3:6 matching 
or 1 error) A B C and D 
DO + sas ne 5 Gh omSas aie tea tee 25 37.9 39.3 26.3 
ee ee ie ee 21 41.4 25 38.2 
iS area arena Gig Nail te atasan aden tarmac eee 81.2 17.2 50 a 
RR ere en eet 68.4 65.6 53.6 67.6 
Re ee eee 18.8 13.9 43.6 2.9 
DT Souk cwas beecwed eaters aweaies 21 34.5 9.6 2.9 


Children A, B, and D were consistently identified int matching 
and sorting. It is interesting to note that child D, who was con- 
sistently the easiest to match, was one of the most easily “sorted.” 
Child C, who was most easily identified in sorting, was more diffi- 
cult to identify in drawing, while children E and F showed the larg- 
est inconsistency. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The statistical validity of the sorting experiment tends to 
establish the fact that the drawings of a single child are consistent 
and easily identified. 

2. The fact that the matching of children A, B, and D is con- 
sistently well above chance, and that of the other three is above 
chance in at least one of the studies, would tend to show that per- 
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sonality can be judged from drawings. All those who have worked 
with these problems seem to agree that certain subjects can be judged 
with greater accuracy than other subjects. 

3. The statistical validity of the contingency coefficients in 
studies C, D, and F tends to show that personality can be judged 
through the drawings of children. 

4. The number of “good” errors made throughout the match- 
ing experiments would tend to strengthen these conclusions. Also 
the consistent confusion of children A and C, whose drawings are 
of a very immature type, might tend to show that they had not ad- 
vanced to a stage where their personality functioned as largely in 
their drawing. Their pictures were little more than crude attempts. 

5. These conclusions would be strengthened if untrained judges 
given a group of four or five pictures drawn by a single child could 
write fairly accurate personality sketches of that child. Such an 
investigation is now in progress. 
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ADJUSTMENT IN PSYCHOLOGY 


THEODORE R. SARBIN 


University of Minnesota 


Much of the undiagnosed confusion prevalent in the theory and 
practice of clinical psychology, psychotherapeutic counseling, mental 
hygiene, and student personnel work can be attributed to vaguely 
defined terms or to empty concepts. We would all benefit if our con- 
cepts were periodically re-examined and evaluated in the light of the 
objectives underlying psychotherapy. A semantic analysis of our 
entire terminology would be highly desirable, but the concepts be- 
hind the term adjustment especially need to be examined. Our task 
is to see how well the current conceptions of adjustment stand up 
when pushed against observable facts. 


CONCEPTIONS OF ADJUSTMENT 


Following the Socratic method, we begin by defining our terms. 
“Adjustment” has many and conflicting meanings. Borrowed from 
juristics by mechanics, adapted to biology, and finally taken over by 
psychology, the history of the word ‘‘adjustment”’ is one of accretion 
of meanings. In its juristic sense, “the process of setting right or 
settling” we still have the concept present in insurance work and 
modern legal practice. The activities of insurance adjusters illus- 
trate the present form of the juristic conception. In the mechanical 
sense we still have an existent referent! in the form of changes 
made to simple machines, for example, turning a screw, or changing 
the relative position of an inclined plane—these are adjustments in 
the mechanical sense. 

Perhaps most prevalent is the biological conception. The biolo- 
gists have pre-empted the use of this word by having it serve as a 
symbol for one of the evolutionary processes. Organisms, in their 
trial and error behavior in nature, within certain limits adjust to 


* An existent referent is the reality—the object or event—observable in time 
and space. 
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their environments? or they perish. Thus adjustment is a process of 
survival. Those responses which have survival value in the ruthless- 
ness of primal nature are adjustments; those which lead to extinc- 
tion of the individual or species are maladjustments. 

When psychologists adopted the word, they did not fundamen- 
tally change the concept. They merely substituted for the biological 
referent, a cultural one. The criterion, instead of survival on a prim- 
itive level, became conformity to cultural norms. At this point, 
however, psychologists unwittingly added an ethical note to the con- 
cept. They failed to recognize that their conception of adjustment 
was in terms of forced conformity to contemporary social norms. 
If stealing is taboo in Western societies, then the thief is malad- 
justed; if sexual promiscuity is taboo, then the libertine is malad- 
justed. The impact of measurement of human behavior added a 
new aspect to the psychologist’s concept of adjustment. Because 
variations in conduct occur on a continuum, adjustment has come 
to have a statistical meaning—the nearer one’s behavior approaches 
the culturally defined average, so much the better is his adjustment.® 

In its biological meaning, then, adjustment is the process of pro- 
gressive modification of individuals to environmental forces. In 
adult human behavior, this means rigid conformity to physical, so- 
cial, and cultural patterns. Carried to its logical extreme, this is 
absolutism. 

At the adult human level of development, however, behavior is 
more than a passive adaptation to the forces of nature. In the first 
place, man behaves with a social and a cultural reference, as well as 
with a biological reference. In the second place—and this is a neg- 
lected aspect of adjustment—man not only adapts himself to his 
environment, he adapts his environment to suit his own needs. In 
short, he masters his environment. His behavior is selective. Where- 
ever possible, he actually manipulates the environment; where it is 
not possible, he deliberately orients himself into environments which 
are adequate and satisfying to him; that is, he may select that part 
of the environment which most nearly coincides with his particular 
personality diagnosis. This orientation into channels of adequacy and 
satisfaction is not forced movement, not blind trial-and-error ac- 


* The author is aware that he is guilty of artificial fractionation when he 
dichotomizes behavior into organism and environment. Existentially, behavior is 
interaction of objects within a field. The dichotomy between environment and 
organism is made for practical, literary expediency. 

* Norms may be ideal, as well as cultural and statistical. In certain fields of 
conduct, such as religion and ethics, the norms are conceived in terms of unreal, 
unattainable goals. We strive for, but never achieve, an ideal norm. 
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tivity, but selective, goal-directed behavior. This concept of adjust- 
ment we shall symbolize with the adjective, extra-biological. 

If adjustment in the biological sense—passive adaptation to en- 
vironmental influence—had been the only kind of adjustment, then 
we should hardly have arisen out of the Stone Age. On the other 
hand, if the extra-biological kind of adjustment had been the ex- 
clusive process by which man lived, then human institutions could 
not have flourished and anarchy would have followed. Each man 
would be a law unto himself. As the biological conception leads to 
regimentation, the extra-biological leads to laissez faire, or anarchy. 
Thus, a third meaning of the word arises out of the fact that human 
adjustment is not solely biological nor solely extra-biological, but 
both. At one and the same time man is an individual and a member 
of a social group. His behavior is determined by his own psycho- 
logical individuality and by social and cultural barriers. When in- 
dividuality is psychologically thwarted, a frustration or conflict 
situation arises. If it is impossible to master the environment be- 
cause of practical and cultural compulsives, and if it is undesirable 
to sacrifice integrity for conformity, then the solution can only be 
found by modifying the stimulus function, the psychological valence, 
without changing the stimulus. The individual may develop new at- 
titudes towards those segments of the situation which cause the 
conflict. This process has been variously called attitudinization, 
desensitization, negative adaptation, and compromise. This is no 
mere Stoicism. While phenotypically it is adjustment to a situation, 
it is not adjustment in terms of pre-established norms. Compromise 
or mutual concession is made—retaining, however, the integrity of 
the individual involved. This is the essence of democracy. This 
kind of adjustment we have designated as psychological. 

To recapitulate: there are three current conceptions of adjust- 
ment,* the confused interchange of which leads to confusion in the- 
ories of behavior and therapy.® 

*The terms biological, extra-biological, and psychological may not be the 
clearest symbols to use for the three meanings of adjustment. For example, 
psychological and biological components do occur in all three types. These particu- 
lar symbols were chosen because the behavior described by them emphasizes certain 


aaa. The referents (which are the significant things) are clear and ex- 
clusive. 

*° Some writers further confuse the issue by using the term adjustment synony- 
mously with response. Thus the earthworm turns away from surfaces of high 
temperature—adjustment. The cat runs from the dog—adjustment. The spoiled 
child goes into a temper tantrum when refused candy—adjustment. An adolescent 
wants a bicycle and has not the wherewithal to buy it, so he steals one—adjust- 
ment. Whether an individual’s conduct commits him to a mental hospital, to a 
penitentiary, or to a place of honor depends not upon whether he responds (ad- 
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ADJUSTMENT AS CONFORMITY 


When used with the meaning of rigid conformity of the indi- 
vidual to his env .onment, a writer undeniably commits himself to 
a social philosophy supporting the status quo. The advice of a 
clinical psychologist who subscribes to the biological conception is 
without question aimed at the adjustment of the individual to pre- 
established cultural norms, restricting mores, and binding traditions. 
Such a practitioner shoulders the burden of changing the erring indi- 
vidual so that his behavior will more nearly approach that which is 
culturally acceptable. Deviations in conduct must be corrected. Ad- 
justment thus becomes a process of regression toward a statistical 
mean, of elimination of individual differences, and of stratification 
of conduct at or near the level of the dominant cultures. In this 
sense, adjustment is a Procrustean bed, in which deviate personali- 
ties are attenuated or stretched to coincide with predetermined 
dimensions. 


At least two fallacies protrude from this concept of adjustment. 
First, the fundamental fact of individual differences is implicitly 
repudiated by psychotherapists who try to force deviate personalities 
into socially acceptable molds; and second, such therapists hold a 
blind and unswerving—and perhaps unrecognized—faith in the in- 
fallibility of contemporary Western cultural norms.® 


This kind of adjustment is implicit in traditional educational 
theory and instructional practice. Norms in the form of standards 
of achievements have been established, and it is expected that all 
students will strive to achieve such goals. No provisions are made 
for those individuals who have certain limitations which prevent 
achievement at the predetermined level. Such blanket prescriptions 
violate the fundamental fact of individual differences. Although 
educators have been made to realize that the theory of rigid con- 
formity to educational norms is a misconception, the practice of 


justs) to his environment but upon what values the herd has established for each 
kind of adjustment. 

° There may even be a third fallacy, a naive belief that mature personalities can 
be fundamentally changed by orthodox psychotherapeutic methods. That super- 
ficial changes in personality structure do occur in mature personalities is not 
questioned—but the incidence of changes to fundamental life-philosophies, to 
Bestimmung, to basic habits of thought and action probably is not high. Cer- 
tainly catastrophic situations, traumatic incidents, conditions leading to behavior 
which Professor Gordon Allport has designated as “sudden reorientation,” open 
the way for basic changes in personality development—but these are not orthodox 
psychotherapeutic methods. Such methods are best classified under the third, or 
psychological, type of adjustment. See Allport, Gordon W. Personality—a psy- 
chological interpretation. New York: 1937. Pp. 207 f. 
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required courses, universal prerequisites, and even fixed curricula 
still prevails in many institutions. 


ADJUSTMENT AS MASTERY 


We have indicated the existent referents for the term extra- 
biological adjustment. That man improves upon nature to his own 
advantage cannot be denied. That man masters his environment to 
suit his own needs is a matter of universal observation. The history 
of the human race amply demonstrates that man’s progress was de- 
termined by the amount and kind of changes made upon nature in 
order to fulfill his needs. Unlike infrahuman creatures, man did not 
always migrate to tropical regions with the coming of winter; in- 
stead he built shelters, made fires, wore clothes. Moreover, he was 
able by these means to move out into otherwise uninhabitable places. 

Man has mastered and modified not only the tangible world, he 
has changed cultures as well. A primitive culture based on neolithic 
technology was superceded by a more complex culture based on 
bronze technology. A Middle Ages culture founded on theology and 
feudalism gave way to a culture of science and capitalism. The cul- 
tural norms of the ancien regime were ground into dust by the fall 
of the Bastille. A completely male-dominated culture has only re- 
cently allowed women some “elementary human rights.’’ Cultural 
norms are neither static nor fundamental nor infallible. Counselors 
and psychologists who insist that individuals conform to prevailing 
norms are guilty of the assumption that current Western culture is 
the culmination of human achievement—an assumption which ex- 
presses Western man’s eternal conceit. We place particular empha- 
sis upon this extra-biological concept to controvert the common fal- 
lacy that in deviate situations it is only the individual who must be 
changed. 

Obviously, the extent to which man can modify his environment 
is limited by the frontiers of technology and social reform. But even 
where it is impossible or impractical to adapt his environment to 
meet his particular wants, he need not adjust blindly and passively, 
in trial-and-error fashion, to his physical and cultural environments. 
He can often and deliberately select from the prevailing environment 
a cross-section which best fits his own unique personality pattern. 
This adjustive process is directed toward selected and personal 
goals, not pre-established norms, and as such is differentiated from 
adjustment as conformity. 

Then how does one who is committed to this point of view go 
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about putting his conceptions into action? Some of our more en- 
lightened industrial organizations have recognized the principle that 
it is more efficient to adapt the environment to the worker than the 
worker to the environment. Rather than attempt to retrain workers 
to overcome their susceptibilities to accidents or to monotony— 
which often is impossible or at least impractical—personnel workers 
direct such individuals into industrial channels where accident risk 
is absent and where work is sufficiently varied so that boredom is 
at a minimum. By psychological diagnosis, we may discover the 
personality pattern of an individual and deliberately guide him into 
a position suitable to his particular pattern. This conception holds 
that adjustment is not only actual transformation of the physical or 
cultural environment, but also orientation into environménts which 
are adequate and satisfying for the individual. Orientation here 
does not mean a trial-and-error process of avoidance of unsatisfying 
and acceptance of satisfying environments. Such a definition is 
synonymous with adjustment in the biological sense. Orientation’ 
as used here means the deliberate direction or guidance of individ- 
uals into selected physical and cultural environments, chosen because 
of their suitability to the individuals concerned. 

To effect adjustments above the biological level is not as diffi- 
cult as one might suppose. We need not construct countless en- 
vironments in order to capitalize on the assets of innumerable 
personalities. Many of these environments are near at hand. Wit- 
ness the favorable results of V. V. Anderson’s® program of finding 
jobs which coincide with personality and other characteristics of 
department store workers. Wyatt and others® have demonstrated 
that certain minor changes in the sequence or type of work improve 
morale and increase production to a remarkable degree. In this case, 
the situation (environment) was altered to relieve the monotony as- 
sociated with a certain industrial operation. No attempt was made 
to force the workers to conform to unfavorable conditions. 

* Because adjustment has the various meanings—especially the meaning of con- 
formity —W. H. Cowley has suggested that orientation be substituted. But orienta- 
tion is only the first step in adjustment. It is the preparatory act, the psychological 
set, which directs the student into channels of adjustment. To substitute orienta- 
tion as the symbol for any of the kinds of adjustment would only add to the 
present Babel of tongues. Some writers employ orientation to describe psycho- 
logical adjustment in new situations—such as freshmen orientation in colleges. 
Here, too, the meaning is that of direction. Furthermore, literary difficulties com- 


plicate matters. Adverbial, adjectival, and verbal forms of the word are extremely 
awkward or nonexistent. 


* Anderson, V. V. Psychiatry in industry. New York: 1929. 
* Wyatt, S., J. N. Langdon, & F. G. L. Stock. Fatigue and boredom in repeti- 
tive work. Report of the industrial health research board. London: 1937. 
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In our complex contemporary civilization the problems of find- 
ing environments where each and every individual may serve ade- 
quately and satisfyingly does not present insurmountable obstacles. 
The more complex and the more ramifying our cultures and sub- 
cultures, the more numerous are the behavior differentiations pro- 
duced. Simple cultures produce few and simple differentiations. 
But while a complex culture produces more variations among its 
members, so does it make available more environments from which 
to select one which will match a particular diagnosis. A primitive 
agrarian society produces a simple, little-differentiated people. What 
differentiations do occur are cared for in the relatively few niches 
available in the agrarian culture. But with the development of in- 
tricate twentieth-century societal institutions, more differentiations 
in environmental patterns have resulted. It is not impossible, then 
to abstract from cross-sections of our multifarious cultures and sub- 
cultures a niche, an environmental pattern, which will coincide 
with a personality pattern determined by means of psychological 
diagnosis.’° 

Psychologists, psychotherapists, and personnel workers who sub- 
scribe to this point of view, not only recognize, but capitalize, on 
individual differences. Efforts to change, let us say, an introverted 
personality to ambivert, have no place in this conception, but ways 
and means of utilizing the pattern in terms of creative work and 
achievement mark its very quintessence. Thus, a psychologist who 
works from this theory recognizes a behavior situation not only with 
regard to time, space, and causality, but always in terms of the iden- 
tity or uniqueness of the person concerned. 

Wherever possible and practicable, psychologists who hold that 
this point of view is fundamental, and who are aware of individual 
differences, will adjust the school to the child, and the job to the 
man. Certain practical and very real difficulties obviate the universal 
application of this formula, for which reason the third or psycho- 
logical concept must be considered. 


ADJUSTMENT AS COMPROMISE 


We have pointed out that adjustment at the biological level— 
universal conformity to predetermined patterns of conduct—is un- 


*° Some individuals, because of their previous experiences, have in their unique- 
ness the characteristics of being most satisfied, and of operating to best advantage, 
when at the level of the group average. Phenotypically, this may be considered 
as adjustment to the environment; genotypically, however, the description better 
fits the extra-biological connotation. See Brown, J. F. Psychology and the social 
order. New York: 1936. 
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tenable in the light of our knowledge of individual differences. It 
is further untenable in the light of a social philosophy embracing the 
principles of democracy.’ In similar fashion, extra-biological ad- 
justment cannot be accepted as the sole modus operandi. As long as 
men live in societies, restraint must be applied somewhere. If per- 
sonal and social anarchy were to prevail—and it would if we fol- 
lowed the implications of this concept—then man would destroy his 
institutions and eventually himself. 

Psychological adjustment solves the problem engendered by 
shunning Scylla, the biological, and falling into Charybdis, the extra- 
biological concept. Because it is a combined concept, it is more dif- 
ficult of definition. When an individual is in a conflict situation, he 
may adjust in three ways: (1) he may adapt to the situation; (2) he 
may master it; or (3) he may develop new attitudes which render 
the situation free from conflict. Some of the psychoanalytic mech- 
anisms are included in this third concept—rationalization, compen- 
sation, and defense mechanisms.'* Conflicts are resolved by chang- 
ing the stimulus function of the situation, without modifying the 
objective stimulus itself. In Herbartian terms, the “apperceptive 
mass” is modified. The individual in conflict becomes “desensitized” 
to the situations which produce the conflict. In more literary terms, 
he rises above his environment. An example may help to clarify 
the concept: 


A high-aptitude student, failing in his class work, was referred to the psy- 
chological clinic. After the testing program, he was interviewed by the 
counselor. It was discovered that the boy was always in the wrong with 
his parents. His father and mother continually quarreled with him. He 
was given no peace at home. He began to worry about these persistent 
conflicts. He could not entertain his friends because of the incessant bicker- 
ing and quarreling. He began to brood over the situation—with the result- 
ing lack of attention to school work. 


Three alternatives were available to the psychologist: (1) he 
could advise the boys to surrender to the demands of the parents— 
thus sacrificing integrity; (2) he could counsel the boy’s parents 
and try to change their attitudes—or better, take the boy out of the 


71 In Hitler’s Germany or in Mussolini’s Italy such a concept of adjustment is 
not only tenable, but rigorously applied as law. This concept may be expressed 
in the tasty vernacular as “Conform, or else—.” Bringing in a social philosophy 
by which to evaluate these concepts, may be considered as detracting from the 
author’s objectivity. He should like to point out, however, that even a psycholo- 
gist’s behavior can have a cultural bias—the bias in this case arising out of his 
concept of democracy. 

12 The use of Freudian terms should not be interpreted as an acceptance of 
psychoanalytical concepts which have only subsistent referents. 
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home; and (3) he could develop in the boy attitudes of superiority 
toward the conflict situation—the objective situation would remain 
unchanged, but the boy would not regard it as a conflict situation. 
Alternative 2 was ruled out for a number of practical reasons, and 
the counselor followed a program indicated by alternative 3. In 
helping the student to develop new attitudes, the therapist selects— 
not attitudes which are necessarily socially acceptable—but attitudes 
which best suit the personality diagnosis, which are congruent with 
the individual pattern. 

Psychiatry and mental hygiene have, for the most part, adopted 
this meaning. Conflict situations arising out of the clash of an “‘ir- 
resistible force with an immovable object” are often best resolved 
by methods based on the third concept. 

Remedial work bears a close relationship to this conception. In- 
dividuals whose personality patterns are incongruent may be assisted 
with various kinds of remediation. A case study may show, let us 
say, an absence of certain social skills. The lack of these skills in 
this particular case is incongruent with the rest of the pattern. By 
directing the patient to areas where he may acquire these social 
skills, the psychologist helps him in adjusting. This guidance is not 
given to all individuals who lack the social graces—in many cases 
such advice could only lead to disastrous conflict situations. 


THREE CoNCEPTS—ONE WorpD 


In differentiating the three kinds of adjustment the author may 
have unwittingly lead the reader to believe that conformity is always 
undesirable. In some problem cases the only indicated treatment is 
conformity. But this treatment should not arise out of the concep- 
tion of adjustment as submission to environmental strictures. To 
illustrate: consider interaction between two individuals. In a given 
situation, one individual may assume leadership and the other fol- 
lowership. The leader thus adapts the situation to his personality 
pattern ; the follower, on the other hand, “adjusts” to the situation. 
If the relationship is a “natural’’ one, that is, if no conflict exists 
between leader and follower, and if both are satisfied in their rela- 
tive positions, then each is in a behavior situation which best fits his 
personality pattern. Thus, a case which appears to be phenotypically 
adjustment-to-the-environment is genotypically a goal-directed ad- 
justment—that is, adjustment in the extra-biological sense. 

However, in leadership situations where the leader or follower 
is dissatisfied with the other and where either is free to discontinue 
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the relationship, then the solution is found in adjusting the situation 
by finding other leaders or followers. This adjustment is both pheno- 
typically and genotypically extra-biological. But if, in such a con- 
flict situation, neither is free to terminate the leader-follower rela- 
tionship, then the solution must come out of the psychological 
conception. Either the leader or the follower, or both, develop atti- 
tudes which make the points of conflict unimportant in the total situ- 
ation. The “valence” of the conflict-producing factor is reduced, the 
stimulus function is modified. This is mutual concession, the demo- 
cratic meaning of compromise. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Psycuo.ocy: The Science of Behav- 
ior. By Karl F. Muenzinger. Den- 
ver: The World Press, 1939. xiii 
+ 270 pp. $2.35. 


After a period in which authors of 
introductory textbooks have neglected 
the conceptual framework of psy- 
chology in their excessive concern 
with either “life” or “facts” as such 
—as though such raw empiricism 
would ever yield a science of psy- 
chology—it is both refreshing and 
encouraging to find an author who 
has written a textbook “from a uni- 
fying and all-inclusive single theo- 
retical standpoint,” and who has 
refused to bribe students by writing 
a “readable” text on the valid ground 
that “the proper study of scientific 
psychology is as forbidding to some 
and attractive to others as the study 
of mathematics.” 

Professor Muenzinger’s theoretical 
position in Psychology: The Science 
of Behavior is “a variety of pur- 
posive behaviorism, a behaviorism 
which is psychological and not physi- 
ological.” The book will not appeal 
to those “psychologists” who deny 
an independent status to psychology 
and insist upon reducing it to physi- 
ology. But to the increasing number 
of psychologists who believe that 
there is a science of psychology and 
especially to those who believe that 
motivation must be a central and uni- 
fying concept in psychology the read- 
ing of this book will be an exciting 
experience, for, whether or not they 
agree with the particular systematic 
position taken, they will probably 


feel that here is a demonstration, at 
least in principle, of the way in 
which a conceptual framework of 
psychology may be built and the way 
in which psychology may be effec- 
tively presented to students. 

The theoretical framework of the 
book is clear; it is not, however, dog- 
matically presented. Professor Muen- 
zinger frequently reminds his reader 
that his own position may be wrong 
and that other theoretical structures 
may serve the same purpose as his 
own. “It should be one of the chief 
tasks of an instructor using the book 
to make students regard the theoreti- 
cal approach itself as an experiment. 
They should realize that different 
theoretical approaches can be used to 
describe the same set of events, but 
that no scientific description is pos- 
sible without a theoretical approach. 
They might also learn to see the ne- 
cessity of a single theoretical stand- 
point and the fallacy of theoretical 
eclecticism.” 


The book is divided into three 
parts. Part I, “The Dynamics of 
Behavior,” presents a psychological 
frame of reference for psychology 
and is the most original, most inter- 
esting, and most clearly thought-out 
part of the book. Part II, “The Psy- 
chophysiology of Behavior,” is a 
discussion of those aspects of physi- 
ology which are most intimately con- 
nected with behavior, the subject 
matter of psychology. Part III, “In- 
dividuality and Social Behavior,” 
treats of individual differences and 
similarities of behavior in terms of 
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the fundamental concepts of the 
book. 

The first task of the scientific psy- 
chologist is that of analyzing the 
stream of behavior “to discover re- 
current similarities in this stream in 
order to arrive at generalized prin- 
ciples of behavior or statements of 
lawful relationships between psycho- 
logical events.” Muenzinger’s analy- 
sis yields as the most significant and 
useful unit of description the start 
to end unit (S-E unit) which he 
defines as “that interval in the stream 
of behavior during which a particu- 
lar direction towards an end remains 
the same.” In a succession of stages 
of behavior, some stand out as the 
beginnings of psychological move- 
ment toward an end, others as the 
achievement of an end. Between 
these two, the starting and end phases 
of behavior, behavior moves toward 
the completion of a task, and the dis- 
covery and description of those fac- 
tors which bring about and determine 
the psychological movement in the 
S-E unit is the primary job of the 
psychologist. Muenzinger’s compari- 
son and analysis of S-E units yield 
four factors which are always de- 
terminative of psychological move- 
ment in the S-E unit. These factors 
are motivation, or “factors which 
determine the direction and strength 
of behavior toward a particular 
end-phase”; discrimination, “factors 
which produce an analysis of the 
psychological situation so that be- 
havior can move toward the end- 
phase”; performance, “factors which 
bring about a modification of the 
psychological situation so that the 
end-phase is brought about”; and af- 
fectivity, “factors which arise out of 
changes in the dynamic stress of the 
situation.” 

This, in brief, 
psychological 


is Muenzinger’s 
frame of reference. 
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Many aspects of its more detailed 
development are open to question. 
The classification of motives into 
needs (physiological and _ social) 
which “arise out of the stresses and 
forces of the psychological situation” 
and impositions which “are imposed 
upon the subject ready-made . . . by 
another agent in the situation” seems 
hardly valid since all motives must 
arise out of stresses and forces of 
the psychological situation and can- 
not arise anywhere else. Nor is such 
a classification of motives adequate. 
The treatment of the restructuriza- 
tion of the psychological situation 
under the stress of need-tension as al- 
ways a matter of discrimination or 
analysis constitutes a serious neglect 
of the important process of synthesis. 
Exception can certainly be taken to 
the statement that emotion “is an 
effect which has nothing to do with 
the task of reaching the goal,” etc. 

And yet in spite of all such spe- 
cific objections the system as a whole 
remains a remarkably natural though 
obviously oversimplified theoretical 
framework for the psychological de- 
scription and rational correlation of 
the facts of behavior. And unlike 
most theoretical frameworks which 
are sketched in the first chapter of 
books and never referred to again, 
this framework very definitely deter- 
mines the whole structure of the book 
under review. 

In Part II the treatment of the 
nervous system and its functions and 
the discussion of the psychophysiol- 
ogy of motivation, discrimination, 
performance, and affectivity are 
somewhat disappointing. To make 
the chapter on the nervous system an 
integral part of a psychological text 
is always a difficult task, and Muen- 
zinger has not succeeded in this ap- 
preciably better than most writers. 
His treatment of these topics would 
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be adequate for the conventional 
textbook, but what he needs and has 
not succeeded in producing is a dis- 
cussion of the nervous system and its 
functions which would constitute an 
adequate basis for a psychophysiol- 
ogy of S-E units. It may be said in 
extenuation of the author that the 
present-day development of neurology 
and physiology does not permit of 
such a discussion in any great detail, 
yet there do seem to be enough facts 
in these fields to have enabled the 
author at least to adumbrate a more 
satisfactory psychophysiology of the 
dynamics of behavior than the con- 
ventional one which he has presented. 

The failure to bridge the gap 
between a psychological and a physi- 
ological psychology through a rein- 
terpretation of the data of psycho- 
physiology is illustrated by the 
author’s conventional treatment of 
conditioned reflexes which leads him 
to remark that “Given our present 
aim of analyzing behavior in terms 
of the S-E cycle as the fundamental 
unit of description, the topic of con- 
ditioned reflexes is of minor impor- 
tance no matter how important it 
may be to us as experimental psy- 
chologists.” Surely today there can 
be no distinction between a system- 
atic and an experimental psycholo- 
gist, and it is doubtful if Muenzinger 
would have made such a distinction 
if he had reinterpreted the facts of 
the conditioned reflex with reference 
to the role of motivation, as we 
would have expected him to do, for 
then he would have seen that the 
facts of the conditioned reflex can 
be of very great importance for the 
S-E cycle. 

The third section of the book gives 
the impression of having been less 
carefully thought out and more has- 
tily written than the preceding sec- 
tions. Here one feels that a very 


excellent conceptual schema has been 
applied in a rather arbitrary and 
forced manner to the problems of in- 
dividual differences and uniformity 
of behavior. If instead of trying to 
assign traits to one or another of the 
four factors of the S-E unit the rela- 
tive contribution of all four factors 
to each trait had been pointed out a 
much more natural and adequate 
treatment of these topics would have 
resulted. 

The book suffers somewhat from 
the fact that the author at times al- 
lows his aim to write a pedagogically 
simple and clear text to interfere 
with his aim of writing a systematic 
and all-inclusive psychological out- 
line. Thus, for example, the author 
sees clearly that an adequate treat- 
ment of behavior would involve the 
utilization of some sort of field 
theory but for the purposes of peda- 
gogical simplicity he makes the fun- 
damental assumption that “once the 
movement has been initiated by cer- 
tain factors in the psychological si- 
tuation at the starting-phase, it will 
proceed in a straight-forward way 
towards the end-phase.” Thus, on the 
one hand, it is claimed that a sub- 
ject’s behavior at any particular mo- 
ment may be fully described in terms 
of the four segments of the S-E unit, 
but, on the other hand, pointed out 
that behavior is not a mere succes- 
sion of disparate S-E units. It is ad- 
mitted that S-E units may overlap, 
become grouped into hierarchies, in- 
terfere with one another, or come ac- 
tually into conflict, but such compli- 
cations are excluded from treatment 
within the system by the fundamental 
assumption which oversimplifies the 
actual psychological situation. To 
the reviewer it seems unfortunate 
that as between the rival claims of 
pedagogical simplicity and systematic 
adequacy the author has been in- 
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clined to yield to the former, and 
this is the more regrettable since, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, the author 
really has the skill to fulfill both 
claims simultaneously. It is to be 
hoped that he will do so in a later 
edition of the book which is promised. 

The book may be criticized on 
many scores, a few of which have 
been indicated in this review, yet in 
spite of them, it has to be placed not 
only among the most significant texts 
which have been written but also 
among the most serious attempts to 
develop a scientific framework for 
psychology. 

DonaLp W. MacKInnon. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Tue INDIVIDUAL AND His Society: 
The Psychodynamics of Primitive 
Soctal Organisation. By Abram 
Kardiner. With a Foreword and 
Two Ethnological Reports by 
Ralph Linton. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. xxvi + 503 
pp. $3.50. 


Kardiner’s book is a major contri- 
bution to the integration of the so- 
cial and psychological sciences, and 
to the study of personality. It is, 
hence, prescribed reading for all 
students of man. 


Kardiner belongs to a new move- 
ment within the ranks of psycho- 
analysis, whose other members are 
such distinguished workers as W. 
Reich, E. Fromm, K. Horney, and 
others. This movement has its roots 
in the later writings of Ferenczi and 
is consciously influenced by the socio- 
logical orientation of Alfred Adler, 
and by historical materialism, con- 
ceived as a method of scientific in- 
quiry and interpretation. While such 
a conception of historical materialism 
cannot be queried on logical grounds, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, it is 


greatly inferior in scientific effec- 
tiveness and predictive power to a 
number of other well-established 
sociological systems, which have fur- 
thermore the advantage of not being 
susceptible of cultist elaborations. 
For reasons not at all obvious to this 
reviewer Kardiner ascribes tendencies 
of historical materialism to Benedict 
and Linton. This misconception is 
rather fortunate, since it induced 
Kardiner to lean heavily upon Lin- 
ton’s elegant and convincing concep- 
tual scheme of society, as formulated 
in that author’s The Study of Man, 
instead of upon historical material- 
ism, less suited to Kardiner’s impor- 
tant program of research. 

The psychiatric writings of Rivers 
do not seem to have influenced Kardi- 
ner, even though he appears to have 
rediscovered certain phases of Riv- 
ers’s system, concerning cultural 
type-conflicts and type-solutions. 

Kardiner is to be highly com- 
mended for being one of the few 
psychonalysts who, despite a sound 
biological and neurological orienta- 
tion, reject origin-mongering as a 
valid scientific undertaking. More 
specifically he rejects the theory that 
primitives are cases of neurotically 
arrested ontogenetic development, an 
approach which, in Horney’s satirical 
words, would conceive of preliterate 
tribes as a “bunch of neurotics gone 
savage.” None the less, Kardiner 
often clarifies a problem in social 
psychology by referring to modern 
neurotic cases. The purpose of these 
passages, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
is to “ring the bell” in the reader; 
they do not seem to be introduced as 
methods of proof. The procedure is 
applied with skill and discretion. 

Kardiner made an unusually sin- 
cere effort to see every situation in 
the proper context and on its own 
merits. In the overwhelming major- 
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ity of cases Kardiner explores every 
institutional and biological avenue, 
before assigning a given situation to 
the sexual sphere. It is but seldom 
that he takes what, to the psycho- 
analyst, is the line of least resistance. 
(E.g., “The object increases in pres- 
tige with use. This is undoubtedly 
based on the pattern of the procre- 
ative act,” p. 240.) 

As a result, Kardiner, like all pio- 
neers in two fields, is compelled to 
make a large number of digressions, 
since he has to reinterpret every 
psychological mechanism in terms of 
his own, highly interesting reformu- 
lation of psychoanalysis. A number 
of brief and significant essays are 
hence inserted in the text, which con- 
cerns itself mainly with the relation- 
ship between man and_ culture. 
Although these interpolations are 
genuine contributions to knowledge, 
they render the reading of the book 
rather difficult, and should have been 
relegated to footnotes or appendixes. 

This structural defect is not neg- 
ligible, in view of the fact that 
Kardiner’s style is not felicitous, 
lacking in incisive directness and 
disciplined simplicity. It abounds in 
peculiar grammatical twists (e.g., 
“aggression broke its encapsulated 
bounds,” p. 403), and contains un- 
necessarily obscure terms. Kardiner’s 
style further suffers by comparison 
with the limpid style and structure 
of Linton’s valuable sections. But 
such formal annoyances are minor. 
Outstanding is the fact that Kardi- 
ner has a seminal mind, as vigorous 
and undisciplined as it is stimulating. 

Since the main purpose of this 
review is to discuss those phases of 
Kardiner’s book which are most sig- 
nificant to the student of personality 
seen in a cultural context, we shall 
neglect Kardiner’s important contri- 
butions to psychoanalytical theory, 


in the hope that he will formulate the 
special essays and digressions con- 
tained in this book into another sys- 
tem as powerful as the one he de- 
veloped for the study of personality 
and culture. It is furthermore im- 
possible to deal here with Linton’s 
admirably informative and concise 
sections on the Marquesan Islanders, 
and on the Tanala and Betsileo of 
Madagascar. Linton’s Tanala chap- 
ter invites, however, melancholy re- 
flections on anthropological waste. 
It contains all the human material 
which Linton could not include in 
his great Tanala monograph. One 
wonders how much material of this 
type, invaluable to social psycholo- 
gists, is at present floating around in 
the discarded notes and in the heads 
of other anthropologists, who never 
thought these data worthy of publi- 
cation. It is hoped that Kardiner’s 
book will help to rearrange the pe- 
culiar scale of values pervading an- 
thropology, which induces anthro- 
pologists to devote ten pages to the 
making of pots, and ten lines to 
infancy. 

Linton characterizes Kardiner’s 
conceptual scheme as an attempt to 
establish “a dialectic between basic 
personality structure and institutions. 
The dialectic operates through the 
medium of the individual” (p. vi). 
Kardiner selects a number of insti- 
tutions and terms them primary be- 
cause of their universality. Thus, the 
obtaining of food, family-formation, 
the control of internecine aggres- 
sions, basic disciplines, etc., obtain 
everywhere, although their content 
varies in time and space. Regardless 
of the theoretical validity of the 
criterion of universality, as a means 
of identifying an institution as basic 
in any culture, the system operates 
in a compelling and convincing man- 
ner. The result of these primary in- 
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stitutions, as well as of the mode in 
which they are transmitted to the 
infant, is the formation of a basic 
personality type characteristic of a 
given cultural setting. This basic 
personality type, in turn, serves to 
interpret, and perhaps even to ac- 
count for the origin of secondary 
institutions, and of miscellaneous 
checks and substitute modes of be- 
havior which decrease the strain re- 
sulting from the more tyrannical 
phases of basic primary institutions. 

This scheme is a powerful device 
both analytically and synthetically, 
and contributes significantly to our 
insight into the mechanics of person- 
ality formation, and the dynamics of 
cultural change. Thus the Kardiner- 
Linton analysis of the effects of a 
shift from dry to wet rice-culture 
among the Betsileo, whose original 
culture was almost the same as that 
of the Tanala, is almost an object- 
lesson in scientific induction to the 
student of social-cultural dynamics. 
The Tanala took up wet-rice culture 
for a while, and then dropped it be- 
cause it could not be fitted into exist- 
ing social conditions, while the Bet- 
sileo made appropriate changes in 
their social structure. The effects are 
startling, both culturally and with 
respect to personality-formation. In 
Tanala culture the father lords it 
over the younger sons and other sec- 
ond-rate citizens, who can obtain se- 
curity by submitting and obeying. 
Dry rice-fields need many field 
hands, and their cultivation is a col- 
lective enterprise. The same is less 
true of wet rice. The result of the 
shift was a form of feudalism, estab- 
lished under the terms of the “leon- 
ine contract,” which brought in its 
train poverty, oppression, malevolent 
competitiveness, and an increase in 
murder and homosexuality-ratios, 
since obedience and submission no 
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longer sufficed to insure the indivi- 
dual against anxiety and insecurity. 

Kardiner offers a searching analy- 
sis of Western, Trobriand, Zuni, 
Chuckchee, Eskimo, Kwakiutl, Mar- 
quesan, Tanala, and Betsileo cultures. 
The reviewer feels that Kardiner’s 
analysis of the Western cultural set- 
ting applies more particularly to the 
upper and middle-classes . . . an over- 
sight common to almost all psycho- 
analysts. We know very little about 
the effects of the cultural-social set- 
up, on the personality-formation of 
the lower classes who cannot afford 
to be analyzed. Kardiner presents his 
findings concerning the Tanala, Bet- 
sileo and Marquesan in three simple 
and powerfully conceived tables, 
which, together with Linton’s fore- 
word, are the best introduction to 
Kardiner’s system. 

Kardiner rejects Benedict’s “uni- 
focal” patterns of culture in no un- 
certain terms. Yet, in the last ana- 
lysis, Kardiner’s portrayals of the 
cultures under study also fall into 
clearcut patterns. In a paper read 
before the American Anthropological 
Association, in 1938, the reviewer as- 
serted that there exists no objective 
proof concerning the integration of 
any given culture. He stated that 
there is no other integration in a cul- 
ture than that which the person de- 
scribing it puts into the portrayal of 
that culture. This tallies with 
Mach’s view that there are no laws 
in nature, except those which we put 
into nature. It tallies, furthermore, 
with Sorokin’s recent critique of the 
“social integralism” of functional- 
ists. Sorokin justly stressed the 
many discrepancies in each culture. 
Furthermore, it is this reviewer’s 
thesis that any number of conceptual 
schemes will enable one to integrate 
(in a certain way, characteristic of 
one’s scheme) one’s description of a 
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given culture. The realization of the 
fact that “integration” is merely a 
useful construct, does not change the 
fact that it is the prime duty of a 
social scientist to offer a well-inte- 
grated description of a given culture. 
This vindicates Benedict’s theory of 
patterns of culture. 

The reviewer is unable to concur 
wholly with the views of Kardiner 
concerning the uniformity of the 
basic personality within a given cul- 
ture, unless that culture operates 
within a comparatively undifferenti- 
ated and simple social system. This 
stricture is implicit in Linton’s fore- 
word, and it would appear that Kar- 
diner has not made sufficient use of 
Linton’s concept of status-person- 
ality. One can see that on a level of 
abstraction so high as to be almost 
useless for scientific interpretation 
and inquiry, the basic social person- 
alities of a million-dollar debutante 
and of a relief-client are but “polar” 
expressions of the same basic per- 
sonality-structure, just as is the case 
with the domineering Tanala father 
and his submissive younger son, or 
with the noncompeting woman who 
urges on her husband to compete with 
males. In the case of primitives, 
this level of abstraction is not too 
remote from the concrete situation 
to be an effective scientific tool. For 
that reason one feels that Kardiner’s 
analysis of the Western basic per- 
sonality-type covers a far smaller 
fraction of the total population than 
does his Marquesan personality-type. 
Curiously enough, Kardiner distin- 
guishes more carefully between male 
and female, young and old, etc., in 
the case of primitives, than he does 
for our own culture. 


Although a discussion of Kardi- 
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ner’s critical sections is somewhat 
outside the scope of this review, it 
deserves mention. His critique of 
Freud’s sociology is powerfully con- 
ceived and executed, although one 
wishes that the pioneer critiques of 
Malinowski, Rivers, Kroeber, and 
others had been given more recogni- 
tion. His critique of Lewin and 
Brown, on the other hand, is dis- 
tinctly open to attack. The reviewer 
holds no brief for the topological 
school, since, in view of his early 
training as a mathematical physicist, 
he feels that analogy is an insufficient 
nexus between data and method. Kar- 
diner, however, misunderstands the 
meaning of “vector” and confuses it 
with a scalar, which has only magni- 
tude. The most significant aspect of 
a vector is that it has direction, and 
not merely magnitude. Most of the 
rest of his critique of Lewin and 
Brown is open to similar criticisms. 

The review of a seminal book is a 
thankless task, since many fine in- 
sights, clever apergus, and secondary 
elaborations cannot be given explicit 
recognition, and many minor points 
of dissent must be passed over. 

The reading of Kardiner’s book is 
an intellectual experience of signifi- 
cance. The book delighted, stimu- 
lated, provoked, and enlightened the 
reviewer. It will arouse much con- 
troversy, especially from psychoana- 
lytical quarters, and will exert, one 
hopes, a good influence on the gen- 
eral trend of social psychology and 
of anthropology. It is a thought- 
provoking book, but it will amply re- 
ward those coming to grips with it 
with new ideas, new food for 


thought, and new leads to inquiry. 


GEORGE DEVEREUX. 
Harvard University. 
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Minor MENTAL MALADJUSTMENTS 
IN NorMAL Peopte. By J. E. W. 
Wallin. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1939. vi + 298 
pp. $3.00. 


The case histories available to stu- 
dents of the preventive aspects of 
mental hygiene as a rule have de- 
scribed severely pathological condi- 
tions. Such histories (both auto- 
biographical and biographical) are 
indispensable to an understanding of 
personality traits, normal and abnor- 
mal. But if students depend upon 
descriptions of advanced symptoms 
or syndromes for illustrations of 
maladjustments, there is danger that 
the problems illustrated will remain 
detached and formal. Hence, there is 
a need for case reports of the un- 
adaptive behavior of normal or near 
normal individuals. 

Dr. Wallin’s Minor Mental Mal- 
adjustments in Normal People is a 
step toward the fulfillment of that 
need. The book consists of an intro- 
ductory chapter setting forth the 
nature, purpose, and values of the in- 
vestigation, and nineteen subsequent 
chapters in which 293 case histories 
are presented. The case reports 
(with a few exceptions) are in the 
form of autobiographical sketches in 
which the writers describe one or 
more of their maladjustments. Each 
chapter is composed of histories that 
illustrate a particular type of mal- 
adjustment. For example, Chapter 
II reports “Fears and Phobias”; 
Chapter III “Dreads, Anxieties, and 
Worries.” At the beginning of each 
chapter the author presents a brief 
list of suggestive questions, and now 
and then a discussion to introduce 
the problem. A heading at the be- 
ginning of each case history is in- 
tended to epitomize the history. A 
good index together with the topical 
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classifications within the chapters 
greatly facilitates the use of the 
material. 

The case histories were written by 
relatively normal people, namely, the 
students in Dr. Wallin’s university 
classes. These students were, for the 
most part, engaged in or preparing 
for professional work. Hence, the 
case histories came from that part 
of the population that is usually con- 
sidered above normal in intelligence. 
The histories were submitted in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire. Although 
a diligent attempt was made to con- 
vince those reporting that all infor- 
mation would be treated with the 
strictest confidence, doubtless the ob- 
jectivity and accuracy of the his- 
tories vary widely. 

Some of the purposes which the 
histories may serve follow: (1) to 
illustrate theoretical discussions of 
personality traits and the processes 
underlying their development; (2) 
to assist students to a better grasp 
of the extent and the nature of un- 
adaptive functions in “normal” peo- 
ple; (3) to develop proficiency in 
the analysis of maladjustments; (4) 
to furnish a very nearly unique and 
extremely vivid example of defense 
processes (commonly termed “mech- 
anisms”) used by normal people. 

The headings (referred to already ) 
involved an enormous amount of work 
that, in my judgment, was largely 
abortive. Further, these headings are 
sometimes quite misleading, and it is 
doubtful whether they add anything 
of value to the histories. The follow- 
ing will illustrate the objectionable 
features of such captions: “Morbid 
fear of earthquakes and theaters 
caused by listening to father reading 
newspaper accounts of tragedies” (p. 
92). By implication the author’s 
heading lends a degree of authority 
to what is probably a shallow and 
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inaccurate interpretation. Brief topi- 
cal or descriptive captions perhaps 
would have been more desirable. 

A similar warning should be made 
in respect to the causative explana- 
tions reported in the case histories. 
Clearly, most of these explanations 
are erroneous; that is, they are ra- 
tionalizations and other types of 
defense processes. The advanced stu- 
dent will recognize this fact and 
make proper allowance for it, but 
the less sophisticated student may 
tend to accept, more or less con- 
sciously, the naive explanations re- 
ported, and hence have his thinking 
deeply confused. 

As a whole, both in the headings 
and in the case histories themselves, 
the process of conditioning as a basic 
causal factor is overworked. Occa- 
sionally, a simple conditioning ex- 
perience may produce or seem to 
produce a maladjustment, but the 
evidence seems to indicate that per- 
sonality traits are the result of- very 
prolonged and complicated processes. 
A single conditioning experience that 
occurs when the personality has been 
under stress and that is followed by 
other disturbing experiences may ap- 
pear to be the essential cause of a 
trait. But such simple and superfi- 
cial thinking concerning the causes 
of personality disturbances is mis- 
leading and unproductive. Dr. Wal- 
lin, of course, does not assent to such 
explanations. The central point is 
that in the autobiographical case his- 
tory there is perhaps an unusual 
amount of mixing of fact and per- 
sonal opinion. One’s report of his 
unadaptive traits as he feels them 
and his report of the cause and his- 
tory of the traits are both of interest. 
But they are two very different 
things and must be interpreted dif- 
ferently. 

Fortunately, these limitations of 
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the case histories are not such as to 
decrease materially the usefulness of 
the book. Without doubt it will be 
very useful in connection with courses 
in mental hygiene and related sub- 
jects. With a minimum of time and 
effort the student can acquaint him- 
self with an abundance of case mate- 
rial that illustrates theoretical points 
read or heard in lecture. The ad- 
vanced student will be especially in- 
terested in the reports because of 
their value as source material for 
the study (1) of attitudes toward the 
self, (2) of the process of self- 
deception clothed in apparent honesty, 
and (3) of the nature and extent of 
the obstacles to accurate thinking 
about the self, even in the case of 
approximately normal and highly in- 
telligent individuals. One is im- 
pressed anew with the difficulties 
faced by the person who aspires to 
self-understanding. 
E. V. Puttias. 
George Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE CLINICAL TREATMENT OF THE 
ProBLeM CHILD. By C. R. Rogers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1939. 393 pp. $3.00. 


In the meager literature on the 
treatment of misfit children one finds 
treatment defined “in terms of the 
various professions, and we have dis- 
cussions of different aspects of 
psychiatric treatment, or social case- 
work treatment, psychological treat- 
ment, or educational treatment of the 
individual child. Usually in such dis- 
cussions there is little to indicate that 
the writers are aware of the tremen- 
dous degree of overlapping among 
the techniques of these various pro- 
fessions when they are dealing with 
youngsters who come to them.” The 
essential truth of this quotation from 
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Dr. Rogers cannot be doubted by 
anyone who has worked in the field 
of child guidance. Equally evident 
is the great desirability of apprecia- 
tion by each profession of the con- 
tributions of the others. Books like 
the present one will do much to bring 
about such appreciation. 

Dr. Rogers has had much experi- 
ence in dealing with behavior prob- 
lems in children and he has worked 
with psychiatrists, social workers, 
and teachers. His personal grasp of 
the points-of-view of these various 
professions is abundantly evident in 
his whole discussion. A mere enu- 
meration of types of treatment 
method discussed illustrates the wide 
scope of the book: environmental 
changes as in foster home or insti- 
tutional placement; environmental 
modification through changing home 
attitudes; school programs and the 
use of clubs and camps; and personal 
manipulation or interview therapy 
including persuasion, education, ex- 
pression, interpretation and psycho- 
analysis are described and critically 
examined. Both the literature on 
these topics and the experience of 
the author’s own clinic are utilized in 
the critique. 

Perhaps the weakest chapters in 
this work are the second and third. 
The second considers methods of 
diagnosis, but it is so incomplete that 
it has little value. The third chapter 
and an appendix deal with the au- 
thor’s “component-factor method of 
diagnosis.” There would appear to 
be nothing essentially new in this 
method, and since the author never 
mentions it in the real body of the 
book one wonders why it was in- 
cluded. However, the great weakness 
of these two chapters does not de- 
tract from the worth of the rest of 
the book. 

In this work Dr. Rogers has made 
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a major contribution to clinical psy- 
chology. It is to be hoped that psy- 
chiatrists and social workers will 
read and profit as much as psycholo- 
gists are certain to do. 
C. M. Louttirt. 
Indiana University. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
PERSONALITY. By Louis P. Thorpe. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
x + 602 pp. $3.50. 


In eleven chapters the author re- 
views the “psychological” theories of 
the “foundations” of personality, as 
well as other proposed theories, such 
as the biological, anatomical, and 
physiological. However, little evi- 
dence is found in support of the be- 
lief that personality characteristics 
are determined by hereditary poten- 
tials, instinctive trends, or anatomical 
structure. The dynamics of personal- 
ity-trait formation reside, rather, in 
the individual’s experiences, in his 
“responses to environmental patterns” 
(p. 223), in the “modifying effects 
of the social milieu” (p. 79) and of 
“social endorsements and cultural 
traditions” (p. 224), in the processes 
of “conditioned learning,” in the 
satisfaction or frustration of organ- 
ismic cravings. 

While the book contributes no re- 
sults from original experimental in- 
vestigations or clinical case data or 
any viewpoints with which the ex- 
pert in this field of personality re- 
search is not already familiar, it does 
offer a comprehensive, systematic 
presentation of the facts, findings, 
and opinions on the “nature, organ- 
ization, and development of the hu- 
man personality,” particularly from 
the organismic point of view. The 
material is clearly presented, well 
documented (although some authori- 
ties are quoted too frequently and 
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many others not at all or too infre- 
quently), and effectively arranged in 
textbook form. Each chapter con- 
tains summaries and abundant per- 
tinent ‘questions for stimulating 
thought and discussion.” As “a guide 
for students and teachers” in the 
study of problems of personality de- 
velopment (it is scarcely suitable as 
a text in mental hygiene because of 
the limited consideration given to 
practical mental hygiene problems), 
the book will render greatest service 
after the student has pursued at least 
one orientation course in psychology, 
and preferably several psychology 
courses. The treatment is rather too 
extensive for a two- or three-semes- 
ter course, a fault common to many 
textbooks nowadays, the mastery of 
which produces a degree of nervous 
strain and an amount of cramming 
that are inimical to the mental health 
of the average college student. The 
large amount of detail in many sec- 
tions of the book will doubtless prove 
confusing to many students—espe- 
cially those who must study the book 
under the system of high-pressure, 
overlong assignments so prevalent 
today in many higher schools. Many 
sections (e.g., pp. 52-61, 94-105) 
could have been considerably con- 
densed without loss, since the mate- 
rial is readily available in many pub- 
lications dealing with the special 
topics considered in the book. 
Although the composition and 
proofreading are excellent in gen- 
eral, exceptions occur. To refer to 
a few illustrations: “The” in line 16 
from the bottom of page 103, appar- 
ently should be “This”; “has,” line 
16, page 245, apparently should be 
“was”; “encumbent,” line 7, page 256, 
should be “incumbent”; “whole,” line 
8, page 436, perhaps should be 
“whose” to make the sentence read 
properly; “long,” line 5, page 445, 
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apparently should be “along.” Some- 
times the absence of punctuation 
marks makes it difficult to interpret 
some sentences; for example, “Being 
distrustful of judgments they are us- 
ing their ingenuity to discover or in- 
vent objective procedures for check- 
ing the relevancy of their test items 
to the personality aspects under proc- 
ess of examination” (p. 530). 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of 
the book, structurally, is the wholly 
inadequate subject index, hastily pre- 
pared, perhaps, by the publishers in 
the superficial manner in which pub- 
lishers are wont to prepare indexes. 
An index of seven pages for a book 
of five hundred and eighty-five pages 
is quite inadequate. The research 
worker or student who consults the 
index on many topics discussed in 
the book will be disappointed. The 
index does not list the following 
topics (and many others), although 
some of them are treated on many 
pages: the definition or meaning of 
personality or emotion, compensa- 
tion, complexes, conflicts (the list- 
ings under personality conflicts do 
not contain all the references), dan- 
ger signals, daydreaming, defense 
mechanisms, disintegration, ego, en- 
cephalitis, id, identification, inferior- 
ity complex, pituitary, preconscious, 
reduction habits, religion, and un- 
conscious. Moreover, very few cross- 
references are supplied. 

In general, the conclusions reached 
by Dr. Thorpe on the basis of his 
exhaustive survey of the literature 
have been carefully formulated and 
effectively buttressed by numerous 
experimental findings. Occasional 


statements occur throughout the book 
which appear to contradict one an- 
other. This is not surprising in view 
of the ambiguous and contradictory 
nature of some of the studies, due 
in part to the crudeness of many of 
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the experimental procedures in use, 
and to the recency of personality 
research. 

It is not clear how the writer’s 
emphasis upon moral and religious 
ideals (pp. 398 f., 440, 534) harmon- 
izes with the theory of mechanistic 
determinism, which the author in 
scattered passages seems to favor, 
with respect to the formation of per- 
sonality and character traits. 

The reviewer is convinced from 
clinical studies that the majority of 
specific personality and character 
characteristics are the results of ac- 
quisition by processes of learning, 
conditioning, or habituation. But he 
is not convinced that inherited ner- 
vous structure is of negligible im- 
portance in the determination of the 
fundamental drives and dispositions 
that color and interpenetrate all en- 
vironmentally aroused accretions. 

J. E. W. Wat tin. 

Division of Special Education 

and Mental Hygiene, Delaware 

Department of Public Instruction. 


EXPLORATIONS IN PERSONALITY. By 
Henry A. Murray. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1938. 
742 pp. 


The nature of this book is ac- 
curately indicated by the title. Dr. 
Murray and a staff of twenty-seven 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and psy- 
choanalysts at the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Clinic worked with fifty men 
of college age over a period of three 
years analyzing personality in terms 
of conscious and unconscious motiva- 
tion or “needs.” The explorations 
were financed by a generous grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The speculative portion of the book 
and the concluding chapters are under 
the authorship of Dr. Murray. Some- 
thing less than three hundred pages 
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of description of procedures, tests 
and case history are by: R. W 
White, Saul Rosenzweig, Erik Hom 
burger, Walter C. Langer, Jerome D 
Frank, Donald W. MacKinnon, H 
Scudder Medeel, William G. Barrett 
Merrill Moore, Eleanor C. Jones, 
Karl Kunze, Ruth T. Peterson, Ken- 
neth Diven, E. H. Trowbridge, James 
A. Christenson, Jr., R. Nevitt San- 
ford, Carl E. Smith, Christiana D. 
Morgan, David R. Wheeler, Maria 
Rickers-Ovsiankina, and Richard E. 
Wolf. 


Although this book represents the 
work of a_ so-called psychological 
clinic in which a large group of psy- 
choanalysts, psychiatrists, and psy- 
chologists participated, it remains 
essentially a thesis in psychoanalysis. 


In a sense, the effort is commend- 
able. The extreme subjectivism of 
analysis and the objective or quanti- 
tative methods of psychology have 
already supplemented each other in 
clinical practice. And, though psy- 
chiatrists have in the main leaned 
more heavily on the easy verbaliza- 
tions of psychoanalysis, they have 
made definite progress in recent years 
towards the use of the more objec- 
tive methods and the concepts of 
habit formation developed in the field 
of psychology. However, in the 
present study the psychoanalytic lean- 
ings of the principal author are so 
dominant that the total result is fur- 
ther confusion rather than synthesis. 

The book starts with a tirade 
against scientific or “academic” psy- 
chology. This weaves itself in and 
out through the 742 pages of the 
book, slows it up, and detracts from 
the interest. While the analysis of 
personality is made by a strictly 
clinical approach, making use of in- 
terviews primarily and quantitative 
tests secondarily, Dr. Murray labors 
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under the impression that the work 
is rigidly scientific. 

As scientists and philosophers are 
accustomed to use the term “science,” 
its criteria are certainly, measure- 
ment, necessity, universality, and 
system. For scientific purposes, the 
clinical method stumbles over “ne- 
cessity” first of all. Scientific con- 
clusions are necessary ones in that 
the scientific methods must eliminate 
all rival possible conclusions. The 
clinical method is limited by its 
logic, post hoc ergo propter hoc, 
which can never eliminate rivals and 
therefore can lead only to indica- 
tions, never to necessary conclusions. 


Dr. Murray appears to hold the 
belief, common among psychoana- 
lysts, that the scientific criterion 
“system” can be met by building a 
verbal system in which the defini- 
tions are interlocking. To this end, 
he makes up words, defines them 
with loose descriptions, attributes 
symbols to them, and then expresses 
himself in terms of equations con- 
structed from functions of the sym- 
bols. His verbal system has been 
developed at the expense of great 
labor. However, it in no way makes 
the work more scientific. In science, 
the term “system” refers to the 
framework into which established 
facts are fitted. The chief test of 
system is, Does the newly established 
fact contradict any other facts al- 
ready established in the system? The 
system most commonly employed in 
science today is the Physical concep- 
tion of nature. 

In attempting to work out the phil- 
osophical fundamentals upon which 
his theory of personality is based, 
Murray mixes the philosophies of 
science indiscriminately, apparently 
unaware that they are mutually ex- 
clusive. For example, his theory rests 
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at one place on the “organismal” 
view of nature (as expounded by 
Ritter). This is a Physical concep- 
tion of nature and permits of no 
purpose or design. In another place, 
his theory rests on purpose in nature 
and is strictly teleological. Teleology 
is a property solely of the Functional 
conception of nature. Inthe Physical 
conception, the real is Being. In the 
Functional, real is Becoming. The 
former requires mechanical causa- 
tion; the latter excludes it. Dr. Mur- 
ray is not at his best in writing on 
the philosophy of science. 

Following the speculative chapters 
by Murray, the organization of the 
work and the techniques used are 
described in detail by the other 
twenty-one authors listed above. This 
part of the book appears to the 
present reviewer to be the chief con- 
tribution, not to science, but to clin- 
ical psychology. The detailed “Case 
of Earnst” by R. H. White illus- 
trates the manner in which the theory 
of personality developed in the earlier 
chapters may be applied to the data 
obtained in a clinical investigation. 

Murray expresses himself as being 
highly cautious in drawing conclu- 
sions. Every clinician must be, of 
course, because of the limitations of 
clinical logic. However, Murray 
frequently implies causal relations 
on what most clinical psychologists 
would regard as exceedingly flimsy 
grounds. For example, on page 734, 
he remarks: “In a number of cases 
it appeared that choice of a vocation 
had been guided by infantile or ado- 
lescent complexes. One subject who 
had fantasied the death of his par- 
ents in an automobile accident (a 
symbol of intercourse in his case) 
became a salesman of automobile in- 
surance, which necessitated his hur- 
rying to the scenes of accidents.” 
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The implications in this statement 
are interesting speculations and a 
priori conclusions of just the kind 
which the scientific method, and pre- 
sumably this study, aim to do away 
with. The analyst or clinician can 
know there is a causal relationship 
between such a current form of be- 
havior and such a remote experience, 
conscious or unconscious, only by 
going beyond the realm of scientific 
method into the method of mysticism, 
through which he can discover such 
causal efficacy by either intuition or 
divine revelations. 


Henry C. LINK. 


Psychological Service Center, 
New York City. 


PsYCHOLOGY AND THE RELIGIOUS 
Quest: An Account of the Psy- 
chology of Religion and a Defence 
of Individualism. By Raymond B. 


Cattell. London: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1938. viii+195 pp. 
2s. net. 


In this account the religious quest 
is man’s attempt to achieve satisfac- 
tory relations with life and the uni- 
verse, in the face of the setbacks 
modern thought offers to the reli- 
gious outlook. With admirable clar- 
ity and penetration the author details 
the decline of institutional religion 
before the onslaughts of science, be- 
ginning with cosmology and ending 
with clinical psychology. He also 
notes, as Jung and others have re- 
cently noted, that the social collapse 
of religion is calamitous on many 
counts; yet his agreement with the 
trend of modern science conveys his 
approval of the outlawing, as a neu- 
rotic projection, of metaphysical re- 
ligion surrounding a_ personalized 
deity. Psychology, it seems, was per- 
haps the worst offender; thus psy- 
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chology—of a broader kind than 
Freudianism—must come to the res- 
cue. 


Succor is proffered in the form of 
the religion of the “theopsyche,” the 
latter term being invented to denote 
a refined glorification of McDougall’s 
group mind. Not narrowly congruent 
with any particular collectivization, 
such as a merely national outlook, 
this entity is an emergent, or a series 
of emergents, in a sequence of pur- 
posive evolution. Its developmental 
trend is completely scientific, and its 
ethical aspect is a derivation of—of 
all things—utilitarianism! The latter 
provision is the clue to Cattell’s “de- 
fence of individualism.” 

The kind of psychology that is 
supposed to acknowledge and sustain 
the religious quest is extremely 
crude. In the first place, it purports 
to understand and to deal with social 
urges through the analysis of con- 
sciousness ; there is no budging from 
the traditional British conviction that 
the intelligent man knows, or can 
know, where he is going. From this 
dogma it is but a step to the his- 
torical corollary which is that a 
group of the “best people” exists, 
justified by its consciousness of supe- 
riority. Cattell here makes the most 
of the statistics of psychological ca- 
pacities, to the advantage of an un- 
named but plainly Anglo-Saxon racial 
minority. And this rampant intellec- 
tualism, always the great defect of 
psychologies of religion up to the 
present, is here maintained in all its 
density, by a clinical psychologist of 
acknowledged achievements. 

In the next place, the considerable 
clinical evidence that modern civili- 
zation is its own distintegrating force, 
is slurred over where not altogether 
flouted. The psychology of religious 
functioning here offered finds, to be 
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sure, that love is the crux of religion, 
but the process chiefly championed 
turns out to be “fair play.” The 
theopsyche is not only Anglo-Saxon 
but also Etonian! “In every genera- 
tion there will be Christlike leaders 
calling on men to compete only within 
the circle of love by higher methods 

. it is better for those who have 
not... such a vision to compete 
through war rather than not to com- 
pete at all.” Within the velvet glove 
of love there is a mailed fist of ag- 
gression; the dynamic psychology of 
conflict is apparently only an old 
wives’ tale! 

Nowhere is there recognition of 
the interpretation so ably presented 
by Jung, that the reintegrative need 
of religion can be met only by re- 
nunciation of many of the conflicting 
aims of modern society, or that the 
collapse of religion was due to this 
conflict of aims, the advance of 
scientific thought merely serving to 
rationalize it. But this is only an- 
other way of pointing out what we 
have suggested above: that a psy- 
chology of religion lacking a dynamic 
theory of motivation below the level 
of intellect is absurd. If a social in- 
terpretation of religious urges is 
what is desired, E. S. Ames did a 
better job years ago from the point 
of view of the functional school. But 
in view of Jung’s warnings, to pro- 
duce a quasi-Fascist social psychol- 
ogy as a means for restoring the 
benefits of religion, is to express a 
supremely smug determination to eat 
one’s cake and have it too. Is this 
engagingly written book after all 
merely a form of Empire propa- 
ganda? The suggestion on the jacket 
that it will be found “helpful by 
B. B.C. Discussion Groups” is not 
reassuring. 

Howarp Davis SPOERL. 

American International College. 
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SkeEptic’s Quest. By Hornell Hart. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 173 pp. $2.00. 


This is a symposium on the stand- 
ard problems of life and destiny, with 


fictional characters presenting in 
conversational style the points of 
view of organized branches of 


knowledge and of social philosophies. 
Considering the difficulty of the 
method, there is perhaps a minimum 
of confusion, and the steps in the 
argument are summarized from time 
to time. As might be expected, few 
of the lines of approach are suffi- 
ciently developed; and a doubtful 
logic often mingles discrete orders 
of experience. The great defect of 
the book is its intellectualistic treat- 
ment; the motivational aspect is rec- 
ognized only by meager hints. The 
skeptic’s quest seems to end in a 
practical optimism. 
Howarp Davis SPoERL. 
American International College. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME. By 


J. W. Dunne. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 301 
pp. $2.75. 


The book may be divided into two 
parts. The first part contains an ac- 
count of numerous self-observations 
by the author and by other indi- 
viduals. The phenomena described 
are certain types of sequences of ex- 
perience, in which, either during 
sleep or in waking states, one ex- 
periences events which later occur in 
reality. The initial psychological ex- 
perience is termed “pre-cognition” 
by the author. According to the 


author, pre-cognition may occur in 
connection with dramatic as well as 
with relatively trivial future events. 
The author does not consider pre- 
cognition an abnormal or unusual 
phenomenon requiring special gifts 
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or unusual psychological states, but 
maintains that it is a general phe- 
nomenon which anyone may and does 
experience on occasion. 

The material collected seems fairly 
accurate and the author exhibits a 
satisfactorily critical attitude toward 
his data. If the material described 
concerned some more generally ac- 
cepted phenomenon it seems doubtful 
that any objections would be raised 
against it on methodological grounds. 
Systematic self-observation is, after 
all, still an acceptable method of col- 
lecting data in psychology. It would 
therefore be unfair to the author to 
raise in this context the issue of a 
methodological rigor which one 
would not require from authors deal- 
ing with less controversial issues. 
On the other hand, it seems likely 
that before a wholly new set of 
phenomena is introduced into any 
science, that set of phenomena must 
be subjected to a methodologically 
more rigorous analysis than usual. 

On the basis of the material pre- 
sented in the first section of the 
book, the author attempts to develop 
a new theory of time. The average 
psychological reader, who lacks the 
necessary sophistication in formal 
logic and mathematics, will find it 
difficult to follow the author’s argu- 
ment. 

At the present time the most im- 
portant aspect of the problem of pre- 
cognition seems to be the necessity 
of establishing beyond reasonable 
doubt the existence of the phenome- 
non itself. Once the facts themselves 
are established there will certainly 
be ways of integrating this new 
group of phenomena—if phenomena 
they are—with the rest of present- 
day established knowledge. 

The least one can say of Mr. 
Dunne’s book is that his material is 
interesting enough to justify the at- 
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tempt by some other scientist to du- 
plicate his findings. 
A. ANGYAL. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


You & MHerepity. By Amram 
Scheinfeld, Assisted in the Genetic 
Sections by Dr. Morton D. 
Schweitzer. 4 charts in color and 
75 drawings, maps, and diagrams. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1939. xvii +407 pp. 
$3.00. 


So seldom does the general reader 
have access to a treatise about a 
scientific field which is readily under- 
standable and at the same time scien- 
tifically accurate, that this book is 
most welcome. 


Human heredity is introduced by 
explanations of fertilization, of con- 
tributions made by each parent as 
regards chromosomes and genes, and 
a consideration of certain traits 
which we do and do not inherit via 
our germplasm. Everyone is eager 
to learn in a straightforward manner 
the truths about various phases of 
human biology, and this book very 
admirably explodes many “mysteries” 
and myths which too often warp our 
knowledge about ourselves. 


The chromosomal basis of sex de- 
termination and sex-linked traits is. 
explained with the aid of simple dia- 
grams. Different degrees of sexual- 
ity are also discussed and basic 
causes given. The origin of fraternal 
and identical twins, triplets, and even 
the Dionne quintuplets is interest- 
ingly presented. 


The inclusion of several forecast 
charts should be of interest to the 
person wishing to predict the prob- 
able appearance of his or her chil- 
dren as to eye color, hair color, and 
certain facial details. The story of 
“black” genes deals with the inheri- 
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tance of human anatomical defects 
as well as types of insanity. The 
noninheritance of still other traits 
and diseases is also presented. In 
summary tables of the “black” genes, 
abnormal conditions are listed, brief- 
ly described, and the probable genetic 
constitution responsible for them 
given. Heredity vs. environment in 
cases of unusual musical talent, 
genius, and personality is also con- 
sidered. 

While eugenics, evolution, and 
races are briefly brought to one’s at- 
tention, the outstanding contributions 
deal with human inheritance. In the 
treatment of such a difficult subject, 
the author demonstrates unusual abil- 
ity in keeping interest at a high pitch 
throughout the four hundred and 
seven pages and quite pleasantly in- 
stills in the reader essential facts 
concerning subjects about which ev- 
eryone has often wondered. 

The numerous carefully placed il- 
lustrations, charts, and tables are 
well executed, adding considerably to 
a complete understanding of the 
written material. A short bibliogra- 
phy of source material for further 
reading is given in the Appendix. 

Every alert individual whether 
scientifically trained or not should 
find this well-written book very 
worth while. 

Mycuy_e W. JoHNSON. 

Duke University. 


ANALYSIS OF PARERGASIA. Py Gladys 
C. Terry and Thomas A. C. Ren- 
nie. New York and Baltimore: 
Nervous and Mental Disease Mon- 
ographs. 199 pp. with index. $4.00. 


This monograph presents the de- 
tailed results of an extensive in- 
vestigation of seventy-seven cases 
previously diagnosed as parergasia 
at the Henry Phipps Psychiatric 
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Clinic, studied in retrospect. There 
is exhaustive investigation of the 
factors of life history (including 
situational background and life re- 
actions from childhood through psy- 
chosis), heredity, and outcome. There 
is discussion of the factors influenc- 
ing prognosis and those situational 
factors most likely to aid in main- 
taining what improvement is achieved 
during hospitalization which are 
worthy of every therapist’s study. 

This analysis is essentially one of 
description. The findings presented 
are those phenomena observed by 
physicians or associates. No attempt 
is made to present any of the pa- 
tient’s formulations except occasional 
phrases uttered during psychosis. 

The findings leave one wondering 
which of the factors studied are most 
significant, for there is no presenta- 
tion of normal controls. Thus, one 
is left with the feeling that it is the 
authors’ opinion that the factors they 
have mentioned are the causative 
agents in the production of the ill- 
ness. This conclusion cannot be drawn 
in the light of present scientific 
knowledge. 

Drs. Terry and Rennie are to be 
congratulated on such painstaking 
attention to detail in the completion 
of what must have been an extremely 
exhausting task. Yet, it is unfor- 
tunate that psychiatric work of this 
quality is presented in a terminology 
which has not met with acceptance 
by the majority of American psychi- 
atrists and is so utterly different, and 
certainly no more enlightening, than 
that adopted as standard by the 
American Psychiatric Association. 

Those nurtured in the Meyerian 
school of psychiatry will derive a 
satisfying inner glow and a rounding 
out of their knowledge of parergasia 
by conscientiously studying this mon- 
ograph. For those not so reared, if 
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students, the work is too detailed and 
may be confusing; if experienced, it 
will present nothing not already gen- 
erally known about dementia praecox. 
Davip LEsTER. 
Duke Hospital, Durham, N. C. 


PERSONALITY STRUCTURE IN SCHIZO- 
PHRENIA. By Samuel J. Beck. 
Chicago: Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Monographs. viii +85 pp. 
with index. $2.00. 


Dr. Beck presents in this mono- 
graph the results of examination by 
the Rorschach ink blot test of eighty- 
one patients previously diagnosed as 
schizophrenia, and compares the find- 
ings in this group with those ob- 
tained by the similar testing of sixty- 
four normal individuals used as 
controls. 

Dr. Beck uses the commendable 
method of presenting his investiga- 
tion and his results in both the 
Rorschach technical and the English 
languages. Those not already fa- 
miliar with the Rorschach Test will 
derive greater benefit from this pub- 
lication if they will first read Doctor 
Beck’s previously published /ntroduc- 
tion to the Rorschach Method, A 
Manual of Personality Study and/or 
Doctor Rorschach’s Psychodiagnos- 
tik. This applies particularly to the 
material contained in approximately 
the first half of this monograph 
which deals mostly with the technical 
aspects of the present examination. 
The latter half of this publication 
demands no previous familiarity with 
the Rorschach Test. 


The book will be valuable reading 
to all those interested in schizo- 
phrenia. Doctor Beck’s conclusions 
herein regarding the schizophrenic 
supply of affect and the schizophrenic 
phantasy life should be given full 
consideration by those who still ad- 


here to the older ideas concerning 
dementia praecox. It is worth serious 
study by those who intend to use the 
Rorschach method as a diagnostic 
and prognostic aid. 
Davip LEsTER. 
Duke Hospital, Durham, N. C. 


THE STARTLE PATTERN. By Carney 
Landis and William A. Hunt, with 
a Chapter by Hans Strauss. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 
1939. x + 168 pp. $2.50. 


The “startle pattern,” an involun- 
tary, unlearned, reflex pattern of be- 
havior which occurs almost invariably 
in response to sudden, intense audi- 
tory stimulation, and frequently in 
response to other sudden, intense 
stimuli, was first described in ac- 
curate detail by Hans Strauss, who 
used motion-picture photography to 
record the response to a sudden shot 
stimulus. This response pattern has 
been studied in further detail, with 
an ultrarapid photography technique, 
by Carney Landis and William A. 
Hunt, who summarize their findings 
in a volume entitled The Startle Pat- 
tern. 


The startle pattern, as described 
by Strauss and confirmed in the find- 
ings of Landis and Hunt, is a sym- 
metrical flexion response. “It in- 
cludes blinking of the eyes, head 
movement forward, a characteristic 
facial expression, raising and draw- 
ing forward of the shoulders, abduc- 
tion of the upper arms, bending of 
the elbows, pronation of the lower 
arms, flexion of the fingers, forward 
movement of the trunk, contraction 
of the abdomen, and bending of the 
knees” (p. 21). Landis and Hunt are 
inclined to regard the response as a 
unitary reflex pattern organized 
rather high in the mid-brain, while 
Strauss, who contributes a chapter 
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to their volume and co-operates on 
another chapter, prefers to separate 
the pattern into two responses, a 
postural response and a lid reflex, 
both ot which he believes to be con- 
trolled by subcortical reflex arcs. 

The startle pattern appears to be 
a basic reaction, found not only in 
the human adult, but in infants, in 
the primates, and in certain of the 
lower animal forms. It is a very 
rapid response, coming and going 
usually in less than one-half second. 
It is not subject to voluntary inhibi- 
tion except through commands given 
during the hypnotic trance. Attempts 
at voluntary facilitation of the re- 
sponse usually result in the appear- 
ance of two responses, one the pri- 
mary reflex response, and the other 
an exaggerated voluntary duplication 
of the primary response, which oc- 
curs some few thousandths of a sec- 
ond later and is not always a correct 
imitation of the original response. 
Changes in bodily posture may di- 
minish the response but do not alter 
its form. A part of the pattern, the 
eye blink, is present in all normal 
adults, while head movement and fa- 
cial changes occur frequently, and 
body movements are often, though 
least constantly, present. 

The volume contains reports of the 
conditioning of the startle pattern, a 
study of this response in relation to 
the Moro reflex, and investigations 
of the response in the psychoses, in 
amentia, in epilepsy, in various neu- 
rological disturbances, under hyp- 
nosis, and under adrenalin injection. 

Less controlled observations are 
reported on the secondary behavior 
which follows the primary startle re- 
sponse. In this behavior the authors 
find interesting individual as well as 
group differences. 

Landis and Hunt appear to have 
had difficulty in deciding whether the 
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startle pattern should be classified as 
“emotion,” and in the end they seem 
to face both ways on the subject. 
They state, on the one hand, that 
this response offers a new approach 
to a wide variety of problems in the 
field of emotion (pp. 4 and 12), and, 
on the other hand, that the response 
may not belong to the field of emo- 
tion but may be “merely a concatena- 
tion of reflexes” (p. 153). To the 
reviewer there appears to be no more 
reason for classifying the startle pat- 
tern as “emotional” than there is for 
classifying as emotional the complex 
reflex patterns of sneezing or cough- 
ing, or the Moro reflex, with which 
the startle pattern has at times been 
con fused. 

In the studies of the startle pat- 
tern, a simple fragment of behavior 
has been subjected to minute analysis 
by means of highly developed tech- 
niques. Significant findings have 
been obtained. To the student of per- 
sonality these findings suggest, as a 
next step in investigation, the more 
detailed study of individual differ- 
ences in this response, and of the 
correlates of such differences. Hunt 
and Clarke found, for example, that 
with seven pairs of identical twins, 
it was in every instance the left- 
handed member of the pair who 
showed the greater jump upon hear- 
ing a shot fired. Further study of 
this phenomenon and of other differ- 
ences in the responses of different 
individuals might well lead to the 
discovery of highly significant rela- 
tionships. 

The authors of The Startle Pat- 
tern have given us a well-reported 
series of careful investigations. They 
conclude the description of their 
studies with a statement about the 
value of the technique of superspeed 
photography, which made their find- 
ings possible. They believe that this 
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technique will eventually reveal as 
much by the magnification of time 
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